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NO DIP. 
NO SQUAT, 


...with Torsion-Aire Suspension—based on the 
torsion-bar principle found in foreign sports jobs 
costing $10,000 to $15,000. Here’s how Torsion- 
Aire helps make 1960 Chrysler Corporation cars 
the best-handling, smoothest-riding on the road. 





TWIST A RUBBER HOSE IN YOUR HANDS. Feel how it resists, 
twists back? Chrysler Corporation engineers used this 
principle to help develop Torsion-Aire—the suspension 
system that absorbs shock, eliminates the bouncy, 
squashy ride often found in cars with ordinary springing. 


TORSION-BARS ARE PRECISELY POSITIONED at the front-wheels* . 
to give maximum control and comfort. Anchored at 
the rear but free to twist and unwind up front, these 
pre-stressed steel bars adjust to any variation in the 
road surface that the tires don’t soak up first. 











TORSION-AIRE SMOOTHS OUT THE BUMPS—even over rough 
country roads. Torsion bars minimize bounce, help hold 
wheels down and keep the car level. Fast-acting steel 
leaf springs in the rear and Oriflow shock absorbers 
team up with torsion bars to give a smooth ride. 








NO MORE SQUAT, NO MORE DIP. Some cars rear back on their 
haunches when you start fast—bob their noses when 
you brake. In Chrysler Corporation cars, Torsion-Aire 
Suspension provides a steady, equalizing force that 
works to keep the car “‘on the level” at all times. 








CORNERS LIKE IT'S ON RAILS. A big test of a car’s handling 
is how it takes sharp curves. Chrysler Corporation cars 
use the same principle of suspension found in costly 
sports cars. They grip the road firmly, won’t sway. 
Torsion-Aire Suspension with special anti-lean ability 
gives you a solid feeling of control even on hairpin turns. 





See the only American cars with advanced 
Torsion-Aire Suspension. Ask Dad to stop 
in with you, at your Chrysler Corporation 
dealer’s. Make it soon. A drive will bring 
out the difference great engineering makes. 
P. S. For a free, colorful comic book about a boy's adven- 


tures at Chrysler Corporation, write Product Advertising 
Dept., Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 
from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


VALIANT « PLYMOUTH + DODGE DART + DODGE 
DE SOTO « CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL : 














“[’m Margaret Durbrow, a junior 

at Lowell High School, San 

Francisco, California. 
“What with being a member of 

the California Scholarship 

Federation (I’m an honor stu- 

dent)...serving as President of 

the Y-Teen Club...swimming 

with the San Francisco Merion- 

ettes...and dating...well, I’ve 

been on the go constantly this 

semester. And, with all the writ- 

ing I have to do to maintain my 

scholastic record...not to men- 

tion the extra assignments that 

come from my outside activities, 

it’s easy to see why I’m so happy 

with my new Sheaffer cartridge 

fountain pen. ene beaee 

“Like so many of my class- S 

mates, I’ve found it the neatest- HEAFFER'S 

writing, prettiest pen ever. And, “psert 

if need be, I can fill it right in class 

or during an exam with leakproof 

Skrip cartridges I carry with me. 

I think it’s just about perfect... 

and what a perfect gift it makes , 

for any girl or boy!” 


Whatever the date...whatever the occasion, Sheaffer’s 
cartridge fountain pen is the perfect gift to give, and re- 
ceive. Millions of students in the know already are using 
them, because this pen gives them the quality and character 
of a fountain pen, with the convenience of a ballpoint. 


Beautifully designed, this Sheaffer Pen fits comfortably in a “oe SHEAFFERS 
pocket. And it fills so neatly and easily with handy car- ee a segue 
tridges of Skrip writing fluid.../eakproof cartridges you can 

carry right in your purse or pocket and insert, either end 

first, into the barrel. In a second, you’re ready to write with 

a real fountain pen that holds more ink in one load than ay poe hy 7 


any other pen made in America. ——s Economy pock of 
te 12 cortridges .98¢ 


e . . ; : 
Write the modern way... with a Sheaffer cartridge fountain vik, Gn your choice of 
: eight washable and 


pen. Choose from five colors—black, blue, green, grey or red. permanent colors) 


SHEAFFER'S CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


only 2 (with two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid) 


Other models at $5.00 and $8.75. 
With matching pencil and four Skrip cartridges, 
from $4.95 to $13.75 for the set. 


A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, towaA ¢ SHEAFFER PENS... MAICO HEARING AlDS 





WE LIKED GOING STEADY BUT... 
Why did we always quarrel? 


Dirk had never been interested in 
other girls. And after he and I started 
going together he was the only boy I 
wanted to date. We liked the same 
things . . . swimming... tennis... 
bicycling . . . even the same records 


I don’t know when we began having 
tiffs. But they became more and more 
frequent, and afterwards we'd both 
be terribly unhappy. Dirk’s mother 
said he had become impossible to live 
with. My aunts thought we should 
break off, but I didn’t want to, and 
my parents didn’t think that was the 
answer either. 


One day Mother and I had a long, 
frank talk, and she wondered if per- 
haps the change in my skin might be 
the problem. You see, I had always 
had a nice skin and seldom used 
make-up. Dirk was proud of my looks 
and bragged about me to people. So 
when my skin suddenly began to flare 
up, it made me dreadfully self-con- 
scious and, I suppose, sensitive too. I 
started using heavy cover-ups, which 
made me look older and didn’t hide 
the bumps either. I tried various 
things that friends were using, but 
their remedies didn’t work for me. 


So Mother talked to a well-known 
beauty consultant, who strongly rec- 
ommended Cuticura. She said the 
most important thing of all was to 
wash my face right and keep it thor- 


oughly clean by lather-massage a full 
minute twice a day with Cuticura 
Soap. Cuticura is the perfect com- 
plexion soap for every skin, espe- 
cially blemished and oily skin, 
because it helps relieve pimples and 
control oiliness without drying out 
the natural moisture. Young people 
should never rely on drying soaps or 
detergent bars to control temporary 
oiliness because lasting damage can 
result. For such skin there is simply 
nothing better than frequent cleans- 
ing with superemollient Cuticura 
Soap and hot water, followed by lots 
of cool rinsing. 


She also recommended the full treat- 
ment, that is Cuticura Ointment at 
bedtime to soften and stimulate my 
skin, help remove blackheads and 
clear pimples. And Cuticura Medi- 
cated Liquid during the day to keep 
my skin antiseptically clean, check 
excessive oiliness, dry up pimples fast 
and make my face feel cool and fresh. 


In just a few days I began to see 
results. And, you know, Dirk and I 
haven’t had a cross word since! 


Cuticura Soap, Cuticura Ointment 
and Cuticura Medicated Liquid are 
available at drug counters every- 
where. And remember—if your skin 
is smooth as silk, that’s all the more 
reason why you need Cuticura Soap 
—to help protect against blackheads, 
blemish bacteria and infections. 
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Wide World photo 
FOUNDING FATHER: Archbishop Maka- 
rios has led Cyprus to independence. 


PRELATE-PRESIDENT 


MAKARIOS III, Archbishop of 
Cyprus, is a man with an unusual 
assortment of vocations—priest, pa- 
triot, politician, and now, president. 

The tall,‘bearded clergyman of the 
Greek Orthodox Church added the 
last-named occupation a few weeks 
ago when he easily won election to 
the presidency of Cyprus. This Medi- 
terranean island, which has been 
ruled by the British since 1878, be- 
comes an independent republic next 
month—if all goes well. 

Cyprus’ first president was born on 
the island 46 years a;;o. The son of a 
peasant, he was baptized Michael 
Christedoulos Mouskos. As a boy, he 
earned the nickname “Little Deacon” 
because he often led his young 
friends in chanting Gregorian psalms. 

Michael became a novice monk at 
the age of 13. Later, he went to the 
University of Athens, Greece, to 
study law and theology. Ordained a 
priest in 1946, he then came to the 
U. S. for further studies at Boston 
University. Two years later he was 
recalled to his country as a bishop. 

Members of the Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus elected him Archbishop 
and Ethnarch (“nationalleader”) in 
1950. Thus, he became political as 
well as spiritual leader of the 400,000 
Greek Cypriotes who make up four 
fifths of the island’s population. (The 
remainder are Turkish Cypriotes. ) 

The Archbishop advocated enosis 
—or union of Cyprus with Greece. 
But both the British and the Turkish 
Cypriotes opposed this. As a result, 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 


Greek Cypriote guerrilla bands 
launched a campaign of terror and 
bloodshed on the island. Peace was 
restored only last year when Arch- 
bishop Makarios and the British 
finally worked out a compromise so- 
lution for the future of Cyprus. 

Under the compromise, Britain 
maintained its military bases on the 
island. The Greek Cypriotes were 
given the right to elect the president 
of the new country while the Turkish 
Cypriotes elected the vice-president 
(both offices for five-year terms). 
The Turkish population has named 
Dr. Fazil Kutchuk as vice-president. 

Prior to the voting by the Greek 
Cypriotes, Archbishop Makarios said 
he was the man “least interested in 
the elections” But to the surprise of 
almost no one, he won anyway, by a 
two-to-one margin. 


LADY DIPLOMAT 


IT’S A LONG WAY from the city 
of Kiev in Russia to the city of Mil- 
waukee in Wisconsin. And it’s quite 
a jaunt from Milwaukee to Jerusa- 
lem, the capital of Israel. But these 
cities have all been “hometowns” to 
Mrs. Golda Meir (pronounced meh- 
EAR), Israel’s foreign minister, 

Mrs. Meir was born in Kiev. She 


Wide World photo 


OF ISRAEL: When Golda Meir 
speaks, other diplomats pay attention. 


VOICE 


grew up and taught school in Mil- 
waukee. And now, from Jerusalem, 
she directs Israel’s relations with for- 
eign countries. 

The 61-year-old woman diplomat 
was reappointed recently as Israel's 
foreign minister by Premier David 
Ben-Gurion. She first assumed this 
cabinet post in 1956. 

Mrs. Meir—born Golda Mabovitz— 
left Russia with her family when she 
was eight. While still a teen-ager in 
Milwaukee, she developed an interest 
in Zionism, a movement to establish 
a Jewish national home in Palestine. 
After her marriage in 1921, Mrs. Meir 
and her husband emigrated to Pal- 
estine to become poultry farmers at 
a frontier settlement. 

But her farming days were few. 
Mrs. Meir was elected to the Wom- 
en’s Labor Council in 1926, and then 
went on to serve in a number of ex- 
ecutive posts and as a delegate to 
Zionist world congresses. She worked 
tirelessly for the establishment of an 
independent Jewish state. 

Qn one occasion, she disguised 
herself in Arab dress, complete with 
veil, and crossed the Jordanian bor- 
der to visit the late King Abdullah 
in an effort to forestall war between 
the Jews and their Arab neighbors. 
Unfortunately, this was one of the 
rare occasions when her eloquence 
failed to convince her audience. 

But Israel won her struggle for in- 
dependence and when the new Jew- 
ish state was proclaimed in 1948 
Mrs. Meir was the only woman mem- 
ber of the Provisional Council. In 
1949, she was appointed the first 
Israeli ambassador to Moscow. For 
seven years prior to her present post 
of foreign minister she served as 
Minister of Labor. 

Away from her desk, Mrs. Meir, 
now a widow, is still fond of doing 
household chores, including sewing, 
cooking, and laundering. She has a 
daughter and a son who are proud of 
“mama’s diplomacy.” 

The winner of many international 
“outstanding achievement” awards, 
Mrs. Meir says she never thinks of 
her job in'terms of being a woman. 
“I am only interested in doing the 
job as capably as I can.” 
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Riots Erupt in Algeria 


As enraged French colons (set- 
tlers) battled police in Algiers, 
capital of France’s North African 
province of Algeria, President 
Charles de Gaulle appealed for 
a return to law and order. 


The riots broke out after De 
Gaulle suddenly dismissed Major 
General Jacques Massu, the man 
who had led the 1958 army revolt in 
Algeria that helped put De Gaulle in 
power. The French colons supported 
the 1958 army revolt enthusiastically. 

The colons, most of whose fam- 


ilies have lived in Algeria for gener- 
ations, have since become dissatisfied 
with De Gaulle’s policy for Algeria 
They fear it is leading to independ- 
ence for Algeria. In that event the 


colons—who number only about 
1,000,000, but who control Algeria 
politically and economically—fear 
the tables would be turned, and that 
Algeria's 9,000,000 Arab Moslems 
would take over control. 

“We will fight to the end to keep 
Algeria a part of France,” rioters 
shouted from behind _ barricades 
hastily erected in the streets of Al- 
giers. As French rioters traded rifle 
fire with French police, 21 French- 
men were killed and 150 wounded. 

In Paris, President de Gaulle made 
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IN THE NEWS. (1) 


Senator 


FACES 


Sanjivayya 


Theodore F. 
(Dem., R.1.), 92, oldest man ever to serve in U.S. Congress 
announced he would not seek reelection in November. (2) 
Damodaram Sanjivayya is first ‘untouchable’ (lowest class 
in India’s now-outlawed caste system) to become Chief Minis- 
ter of a state in India. (3) Princess Margriet of the Nether- 
lands poses for her official seventeenth birthday portrait. 


an unprecedented radio appeal at 
3 a.m. for the rioters to stop. “I be- 
seech those who at Algiers are rising 
up against their country . to re- 
turn to order. ... The riot that has 
just broken out in Algiers is a bad 
blow against France; a bad blow 
against France in Algeria; a bad 
blow against France before the 
world; a bad blow against France 
within France.” 


Fast-Moving Sequence 

As we went to press, there were 
also reports that a general strike was 
being planned by the French colons. 

Almost forgotten in the excite- 
ment was the continuing French war 
against Algerian Moslem rebels, who 
have been fighting for independence 
from France for more thes five years 
(see news pages, Dec. 2 issue). 

These were the fast- sunving events 
that led up to the Algiers explosion: 
Several weeks ago De Gaulle fired 
his Finance Minister, Antoine Pinay 
(see Faces in the News). Pinay, a 
former French premier, had crit- 
icized De Gaulle’s policies, including 
his failure to end the war. 
Next, De Gaulle fired Massu. 
At the same time French colons in 
Algeria, increasingly alarmed by 
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what they call De Gaulle’s “soft pol- 
icy” toward the Algerian Moslem 
rebels, began to organize and arm. 
De Gaulle reassured them that the 
war against the Moslem _ rebels 
would be continued with vigor. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: In May 
of 1958 the French army in Algeria 
revolted against the Paris govern- 
ment and called on General de 
Gaulle to take over the government. 
The million French settlers in Al- 
geria were reportedly fed up with a 
succession of weak French govern- 
ments that had been unable to end 
the war in Algeria. De Gaulle prom- 
ised a solution as he became 
President of France under terms of 
a new constitution which he had 
helped to write. 

In September 1959, De Gaulle 
made a dramatic bid to end the war. 
He offered to let all Algerians vote 
on their future within four years if 
the Moslem rebels would agree to 
a truce. De Gaulle gave the Alge- 
rians three choices: (1). complete 
independence from France, (2) un- 
ion with France, (3) self-gov- 
ernment within the French Overseas 
Community. 


What Choices Mean 
The first choice, De Gaulle said, 
might mean the economic collapse 
of Algeria. The second would make 
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(4) Top finance expert Antoine Pinay resigned as French 
Finance Minister after policy dispute with President de Gaulle. 
(5) Dr. John W. Studebaker, vice-president and chairman of 
the editorial board of Scholastic Magazines, will receive 
American Education Award for 1960, given by Associated 
Exhibitors of National Education Association. Past recipi- 
ents include Jane Addams, Helen Keller, James B. Conant. 





all Algeria a part of France (just as 
Alaska is now part of the U.S.). 

The third alternative was and is 
the choice favored by De Gaulle. 
Under its terms all Algerians—both 
French colons and Moslems—would 
elect their own government, but re- 
tain close economic and cultural ties 
with France. 

Many of the French colons have 
been cool to this proposal. Some, 
who had believed De Gaulle’s 
return to power would settle the Al- 
gerian war in their favor, have com- 
plained openly that De Gaulle “let 
them down.” They now believe his 
government will weaken the colons’ 
control of Algeria while strengthen- 
ing that of the Moslems. The colons 
generally favor Algeria’s union with 
France. 

Two months ago Moslem rebel 
leaders announced they were ready 
to discuss De Gaulle’s terms. But one 
“hitch” remained: De Gaulle insists 
a truce must come before any talks 
between French and rebels. Moslem 
rebels, on the other hand, demand 
a political settlement before a cease 
fire. This impasse stood as the new 
riots broke out. 

(Watch for Unit on French Af- 


rica, Feb. 17 issue.) 


U.S.-Japan Pact 


Japanese Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi flew to Washington, D.C., 
to sign a new mutual security 
pact with the U.S. 


The new pact permits the U.S. to 
keep its military bases in Japan for 


at least 10 more years. It also 
pledges the U.S. to defend Japan 
against any attack by another nation. 
However, the pact also imposes 
some new restrictions on U.S. armed 
forces in Japan. Under its terms, the 
U.S. cannot use these forces against 
an external enemy without “consult- 
ing” the Japanese government. 
Now that the treaty has been 
signed, Kishi faces a much higher 
hurdle. It must be ratified by the 
Japanese Diet (parliament). 
Although many observers expect 
the Diet will ratify the new mutual 
defense treaty, there is a consider- 
able body of Japanese feeling 
against any military alliance. There 
is particular opposition to an alli- 
ance which permits foreign soldiers 
on Japanese soil. 
Most of the debate in the Jap- 
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TREATY FOR SECURITY. To help cement friendship between the U.S. and Japan— 
bitter enemies during World War !l—the two nations signed a mutual security 
treaty calling for greater military and economic cooperation. Above, in ceremony 
in East Room of White House, President Eisenhower looks on as Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi uses traditional brush to sign his name in Japanese characters. 


anese Diet is expected to center in 
the clause that says the U.S. would 
“consult” the Japanese government 
before using its forces in Japan 
against another nation (for example, 
to defend South Korea or Taiwan 
from Red Chinese aggression). 

Kishi's political opponents con- 
tend that the U.S. could “consult” 
—and then act any way it pleased. 
These critics maintain that Japan 
should have an outright veto over 
U.S. military operations from Japan. 
This veto is needed, they say, 
to prevent Japan from becoming in- 
volved in a war not of its own choos- 
ing. For example, if U.S. troops based 
in Japan went to the aid of Taiwan 
during a Red Chinese attack, Red 
China might retaliate by bombing 
the Japanese. 


1,000 Students Demonstrate 


The strength of the opposition to 
Kishi was revealed on the day he 
left for Washington. About 1,000 
Japanese students, led by leftists, 
marched on Tokyo’s airport to pro- 
test his trip. There were momentary 
fears that a riot might break out. 

Kishi’s supporters point out, how- 
ever, that most Japanese are good 
friends of the U.S., and realize that 
Japan’s security against Communist 
aggression depends on U.S. protec- 


tion. President Eisenhower may 
stress this when he visits Japan late 
in June, on his way home from his 
scheduled Moscow talks with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: A year 
after Japan’s sneak attack on the U.S. 
at Pearl Harbor in 1941, Japan's flag 
flew over 4,000,000 square miles and 
400,000,000 people. Japan’s empire 
included the Philippines, Korea, Tai- 
wan, Indonesia, Malaya, Manchuria, 
much of China, and many small Pa- 
cific islands. 

With Japan’s defeat by the U.S. 
and its allies in 1945, her huge 
empire collapsed. U.S. occupation 
forces entered Japan and set about 
turning our wartime enemy into a 
peaceful, democratic nation—totally 
disarmed and demilitarized. A new 
constitution was adopted which re- 
nounced war and banned any future 
Japanese military forces. 

Japan’s economy recovered quickly 
and U.S. occupation forces were re- 
duced sharply. Then the Korean War 
broke out. A treaty was quickly 
drawn up which allowed the U.S. 
to keep its bases in Japan and use 
them against the Communist forces 
invading South Korea. 

The Korean War ended in 1953, 
but the old treaty remained in force. 
Many Japanese resented the treaty, 





Japan by 
con- 


saying it “humiliated” 
continuing to treat her as a 
quered nation. They called for a new 
defense pact which would recognize 
Japan’s new status in the world. 

At the urging of Premier Kishi, a 
staunch friend of the U.S., Washing- 
ton agreed to replace the old treaty 
with what the U.S. believes to be 
the more liberal terms of the new 
agreement. 


1961 Budget 


In his budget message to 
Congress, President Eisenhower 
called for the Government to 
spend an estimated $79,800,- 
000,000 during the 196! fiscal 
year, which starts July 1, 1960. 


Along with the message went the 
hudget itself—a 952-page document 
full of charts and tables. It weighed 
four pounds and was as thick as a 
big city telephone directory. 

The budget spells out in dollars 
and cents the whole operation of our 
vast Federal Government. Practically 
everything the Government does 
costs money. The budget is the Pres- 
ident’s “blueprint” for this spending 

One highlight of the proposed 
1961 budget was the forecast of a 
$4, 200,000,000 budget surplus for the 


1961 fiscal year. Federal income 
would exceed expenditures by this 
amount, the President said, if Con- 
gress follows his “blueprint” for 
1961 taxes and spending. 

President Eisenhower proposed to 
use this surplus to reduce the 
national debt, now standing at 
$284 ,500,000,000. The President said 
this move is important in order to 
combat inflation. 

In both the 1960 and 1961 budgets, 
about $9,500,000,000—or one eighth 
of the total budget—would be used 
just to pay interest on the huge na- 
tional debt. 

As in the past, the lion’s share of 
the budget—$45,600,000,000—will go 
for national defense and security. 
This is slightly less than the outlay 
for defense in the 1960 budget. But 
it still is 54 per cent of the total 
budget. 

The President’s budget message is, 
of course, only the beginning of the 
budget battle. Under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress holds the purse 
strings. Taking the budget apart and 
putting it together again is Con- 
gress’ biggest task. 

Congress also is involved with the 
other side of the budget—taxes. On 


taxes and appropriations, the House 
has the Constitutional privilege of 
taking the first steps. 


Wide World 


GREATEST OF EASE. Boys at Valley Stream (N.Y.) Central High School are watch- 
ing girl classmates more respectfully these days. Once a week after school, 40 
girls meet in the school gym for a class in judo, a sport that emphasizes self-de- 
fense. Here Tom Marciano, 140-pound junior varsity wrestler, helps 110-pound 
Stephanie Errera prove that leverage and timing are more important than brawn. 


2sIN BRIEF. 


DEEPEST DIVE. Two explorers— 
Navy Lieut. Donald Walsh and Swiss 
Jacques Piccard—made an- 





scientist 
other record dive into the depths of 
the Pacific. They piloted a bathyscaphe 
37,800 feet down to the bottom of the 
Marianas Trench, deepest known “hole” 
in the world’s oceans. 

On the bottom, more than seven 
miles down, the hull of the vessel was 
squeezed by a pressure of 16,883 
pounds per square inch. (At sea level, 
air pressure is 14.7 pounds per square 
inch.) Yet the two explorers reported 
that they saw living objects moving 
about outside their porthole. 


ROCKS ON THE BONES. Thanks to 
rock ‘n’ roll—which the Soviet Union has 
outlawed as “reactionary” and “deca- 
dent”—two Russian teen-agers are lan- 
guishing in jail. It all began last year 
when young Dmitri Pavlov journeyed 
to Moscow from a nearby village and 
tried to enroll at Moscow University. 
The University wouldn’t have him. But 
Dmitri wanted to stay in Moscow. 

Dmitri got hold of a tape recorder 
and recorded forbidden rock ’n’ roll 
tunes from short-wave radio broadcasts. 
Then he transferred the songs from 
tapes to X-ray plates. Setting himself 
up in business, Dmitri stationed himself 
near the record counter of GUM, Mos- 
cow’s biggest department store, and on 
the sly sold his “rocks on the bones.” 

Another teen-ager, Victor Krupin, 
heard of Dmitri’s success and took the 
X-ray plates back to his home in Nov 
osibirsk to tap the local market there 
Business flourished so much that he 
had to hire a staff of salesmen. 

The “bones” were so popular that 
eventually even the police heard about 
them. The teen-agers are now 
serving two-year jail sentences. 


two 


ASWAN: STAGE TWO. At an offi- 
cial ceremony last month Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, President of the United Arab 
Republic, jabbed a button. A massive 
dynamite explosion roared out the fact 
that construction of the Aswan High 
Dam in southern Egypt was finally un- 
der way. Financier and builder of the 
dam’s first stage: Soviet Russia (see 
Unit on U.A.R., Jan. 6 issue). 

To head off further Communist pene- 
tration in the U.A.R., the U.S., Britain, 
and other Western nations made pre 
liminary offers to finance the second 
stage of the dam. But the Russians 
apparently had the inside track. In an 
announcement that shook the West, 
President Nasser declared that the 
U.A.R. had agreed to let the Soviet Un- 
ion finance the dam’s second stage. 











CCTHOMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS...) 


MARXIST MELODY: Communist composers in Red 
China are being told to change their tune and write 
music that is less political and more popular. The order 
comes from none other than Shen Yen-ping, Red 
China’s Minister of Culture. According to the Minister, 
musical compositions that won bravos from Communist 
Party officials have since proved to be dismal flops when 
performed in public. Among the recent crop of Marxist 
melodies that failed to make the Chinese “hit parade” 
were two entitled, “Socialism Is Good” and “The March 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers.” But the worst re- 
ception of all was reserved for a stirring symphonic 
salute to Red China’s Communist boss called, “The 
Great Mao Tse-tung.” 


LANGUAGE BARRIER: How much do we Americans 
resemble our English cousins? To find out, the English- 
Speaking Union (a private organization devoted to fos- 
tering mutual understanding between the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States) recently sent 15 of 
its British members on a cross-country tour of America. 
For more than a month they talked with hundreds of 
people in every part of our country. Americans, they 
concluded, are “rather like ourselves.” However, the 
members of the English-Speaking Union did make one 
important qualification. All 15 admitted having at least 
some trouble understanding “the American language.” 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER: Santa Claus appears to 
have had a rough time last Christmas in the British 
isles. A few days ago a railway car that had been “lost” 
during the Yuletide rush turned up inexplicably at a 
siding near Oldham, England. Inside the car were 83 
bags of undelivered Christmas gift parcels. Said one 
British Railways official, a bit sheepishly, “There seems 
to have been a slip-up.” 


UPI photo 
MADAM MAESTRO: Entering the traditionally male field of 
symphony conducting, Orthud Mann directs the Stockholm 
Symphony Orchestra in her concert debut. Sweden’s prettiest 
orchestra leader received her music training from the world 
famous conductor, Tor Mann—who happens to be her husband. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING: The graceful steel structure 
shown in the photo above may look like the Eiffel 
Tower, but it happens to be a towering television mast 
in Tokyo, Japan. It is 1,082 feet high, or 98 feet taller 
than the famous Paris landmark. Since the tower was 
built a year ago, some 5,000,000 visitors have paid to 
ride up to its observation platform for a panoramic 
view of the Japanese capital. Some recent visitors 
report that the tower is beginning to bend with age. 
But Tokyo officials are not worried—quite the con- 
trary! If the tower does begin to tilt, they say, then 
Japan may wind up with a double tourist attraction 
—an Eiffel Tower and a Leaning Tower of Pisa all in 
one! 


THAT SECRET STATISTIC: The U. S. Census Bureau is 
getting ready for the biggest nose-counting operation 
in U. S. history, the 1960 census. On April 1, the Bureau 
will start compiling vital statistics on an estimated 
180,000,000 Americans, an increase of 29,000,000 since 
the last census was taken in 1950. To speed up its 
work this year, the Bureau has developed a new system 
of nose counting. Starting next month it will send 
out questionnaires to homes across America. The pub- 
lic is expected to fill them out before the census-taket 
calls. Besides saving time, say Census Bureau offi- 
cials, the new system promises another advantage: 
Women who in previous years refused to tell the cen- 
sus-taker théir age, may now be willing to reveal that 
secret statistic—in writing. 


ENDQUOTE: “I have an eleventh commandment fo: 
all: ‘Thou shalt not commit nincompoopery!’ ”—Carl 
Sandburg, Pulitzer Prize-winning American poet and 
famed biographer of Abraham Lincoln. 
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HAIL TO FREEDOM: A burning urge for independence is sweeping across Africa. Here, at a rally in 
the British colony of Uganda, Africans demand an end to foreign rule by a unanimous show of hands. 


Africa’s Awakening 


For 200,000,000 people the 1960’s may be the decade of continent-wide freedom 


FRICA, held down for centuries by the chains of 
ignorance, poverty, and foreign rule, is bursting 
into freedom. Everywhere on the continent—from the 
Congo jungles to the parched Sahara and the steaming 
Atlantic coast—the drums are beating for independence. 
They become louder each year. At the end of World 
War II, in 1945, there were only four independent 
countries in Africa. Today there are 11. By the end of 
1960 there will be 14—perhaps more. 

Many experts believe that by the end of this decade 
every African nation will have won independence. But 
they also agree that independence is no cure-all for 
the problems of this continent. 

The African drama of the 1960's is played on a vast 
arena. The continent covers an area three times that 
of the United States. Africa’s 200,000,000 inhabitants— 
including 5,000,000 of European descent—speak some 
700 languages. 

Africa’s problems, too, are on a vast scale. Nine out 
of ten Africans can neither read nor write (which in 
itself complicates the problem of self-government). 
Millions of Africans suffer from such disabling diseases 
as leprosy, malaria, and sleeping sickness. And in most 
areas of the continent, the standards of living are shock- 


ingly low. The average African worker still earns only 
$50 to $60 a year. 

To build schools and hospitals, and to develop new 
industries, the African nations must look abroad for 
help. Britain and France have spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on their African territories, and the 
United States has begun important aid projects during 
the past two or three years. 

Today Soviet Russia also is offering aid to the na- 
tions of Africa. Its objective is to lure these nations 
away from the West and into the Communist camp. 

There are, in effect, three Africas. One is independ- 
ent; another—French Africa—is self-governing; and the 
third is still under colonial rule. Here is a brief sum- 
mary of each: 

Independent Nations: Four African countries—Egypt 
(now part of the United Arab Republic), Liberia, 
Ethiopia, and the Union of South Africa—have been 
independent for many years. Of these, the most im- 


struggle for independence throughout the continent. 

The Union of South Africa is the country with the 
most explosive racial problem. Its 12,000,000 native 
Africans are kept separated from the country’s 3,000,000 








Atlantic Ocean 


THE CHANGING MAP OF AFRICA: Shown in 
color on the map above are the independent 
countries of Africa as of February 1, 1960. 
Others scheduled to become independent this 
year are Togo (April 27), Somalia (July 1), 
and Nigeria (October 1). For a list of the 
12 countries who are self-governing members 
of the French Community, see the text below. 


citizens of Dutch and British origin, by a policy called 
apartheid (apartness). Each community has grown to 
fear and distrust the other. 

A younger group of independent African nations are 
those who have cut their colonia] ties since the end 
of World War Il. These include Morocco, Tunisia, 
Libya, Guinea, Ghana, the Sudan, and Cameroun 
(which received its independence just a few weeks 
ago, on January 1, 1960). Guinea and Ghana (see pp. 
12-18) are rapidly becoming the leaders of an inde- 
pendent Africa south of the Sahara. 

Self-governing Nations: Countries in this category 
include the territories that until two years ago were 
ruled directly from France. Today, they administer 
their own imternal affairs. France, however, retains con- 
trol of their foreign affairs and defense. All these ter- 
ritories will continue to use the French franc as their 
currency. 

The countries in this group (see Unit on French 
Africa coming in the February 17 issue) include Mauri- 
tania, the Sudanese Republic, Senegal, the Voltaic Re- 
public, Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Niger, Chad, the Cen- 
tral African Republic, the Congo Republic, Gabon, and 
the Malgache (also known as Malagasy) Republic. 
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Colonies: Some African colonies, principally British, 
are making steady progress toward independence. 
These include the East African territories of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika; the Central African Con- 
federation (of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland ); and the West coast colonies of Nigeria 
(slated for independence on October 1, 1960); Sierra 
Leone; and Gambia. 

Also in this group are Togo (which will gain its 
independence from France this April 27); Somalia (to 
become independent from Italy on July 1); and the 
Belgian Congo. Until a few months ago, the Congolese 
were ruled directly from Brussels. But they have now 
been promised national elections this year and a time- 
table for eventual self-government (watch for Unit 
on the Belgian Congo in the March 2 issue). 

The African regions where the drumbeats for free- 
dom sound perhaps faintest are Angola and Mozam- 
bique, two large territories ruled by Portugal; and 
South-West Africa, which is ruled by the Union of 
South Africa. But even in these remote, sealed-off areas 
the African awakening is gaining momentum. “Africa 
for the Africans” is a slogan that cannot be stopped 
by geographic border lines from spreading. 
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GUINEA AND GHANA: These two former colonies have in recent years become independent nations. 


African Twins 


Though not identical, Guinea and Ghana share many 


common features, including the promise of a prosperous future 


HANA AND GUINEA are the 
“look-alike” and — judging by 
their names—the “sound-alike” twins 
of the African continent. Both are 
“toddlers” in the world family of 
nations. Ghana, the former British 
colony of Gold Coast, will celebrate 
its third birthday on March 6. And 
Guinea, a former French colony, 
will be two years old next Septem- 
ber 28. 

Both countries are located in West 
Africa, on the hot, rainy Gulf of 
Guinea. Although they have formed 
a loose federation, they are not con- 
tiguous. Between them is the Ivory 
Coast Republic, and the coastal areas 
of Liberia (independent) and Sierra 
Leone (British). 

In area, Guinea is only about 10 
per cent larger than Ghana—106,000 
square miles against 92,000 square 
miles. But Ghana’s population (4,- 
800,000) is nearly double that of 
Guinea (2,600,000). 

Like nearly all the countries on 
the Gulf of Guinea, these two newly 
independent nations are built like a 
flight of stairs. There are three steps. 


The first is the narrow coastal plain, 
just 20 or 30 miles wide. The plain 
ends suddenly with a line of tall 
cliffs—the second “step” of the flight. 
On top of the cliffs begins a region 
of thickly wooded forests. Farther 
inland, where the plateaus of both 
countries reach their highest eleva- 
tion, are the savannas—flat grasslands 
with a few trees here and there. 
That's the third “step” of the flight. 


HOT AND HUMID 
These three regions—coastal plain, 
forest, savanna—are similar in both 
Ghana and Guinea. Nor is there 
much difference in the climate of 
the two countries. It is hottest in the 
narrow coastal plains. Temperatures 


UNIT ON GUINEA AND GHANA 


there range between a high of 101 
degrees Fahrenheit, and .a low of 
63 degrees. 

The one thing that both Ghana- 
ians and Guineans dislike about their 
weather is the harmattan, or “wind 
of the white horsemen.” It blows 
down from the Sahara desert each 
year between November and April, 
carrying with it tons of desert sand. 
Sometimes the dust is so thick that 
it completely darkens the sky. The 
harmattan is probably the most un- 
welcome breeze in the world. 

But there are many bright aspects 
to the life and economy of Ghana 
and Guinea. Both are rich in natural 
resources that hold the promise of a 
prosperous future. Let’s take a closer 
look at the two countries. 

Ghana: The world’s sweet tooth 
has made Ghana one of the most 
prosperous lands in Africa. Its chief 
export is cocoa, the ingredient that 
“makes chocolate taste like choco- 
late.” Ghana’s 500,000,000 cocoa trees 
produce one third of the world’s 
supply of this tasty product, and 
earn for the country about $150,000,- 





000 a year. This is more than Ghana 
earns from all its other exports com- 
bined. 

Ghana, however, feels that it is 
too risky to depend so heavily on 
the world’s taste for cocoa. It is 
consequently endeavoring to devel- 
op more fully its other resources. 
Gold, manganese, and diamond ex- 
ports each earn about $25,000,000 
a year for Ghana. 

The major long-range hope of the 
country, however, is aluminum. To 
produce this light-weight metal, a 
country requires two things: bauxite 
ore and a plentiful supply of elec- 
tricity. The electric power is needed 
to convert the raw ore into finished 
aluminum. 

Ghana has both. It has drawn up 
plans for an $850,000,000 project 
along the Volta River that would 
not only supply electricity for a vast 
aluminufh industry, but also would 
end the “gaslight era” for dozens of 
Ghanaian villages. Construction is 
expected to begin in 1961 with Brit- 
ish financing. 

Although the average Ghanaian 
is a poor man by Western standards, 
the $150 he earns in a year makes 
him the “rich man of Africa.” One 
reason for this prosperity is that all 
the land in Ghana is owned by the 
native Negro population. Britain 


Ph.D., LL.D., and P.G. 


A Question 
of Degree 


tinction, academic or other- 
wise, in Ghana is neither a Ph.D. 
(Doctor of Philosophy), nor an LL.D. 
(Doctor of Laws). It is a “P.G.”— 
Prison Graduate. Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah is one. And so are 
many of his Nationalist colleagues 
who served prison terms with him 
during the days of British colonial 
rule. 

Today, a number of Ghana’s gov- 
ernment leaders proudly wear rim- 
less caps with the letters “P.C.” 
sewed onto them. Others, who 
haven’t earned their “P.G.,” display 
the next highest distinction on their 
caps—the “D.V.B.” This identifies the 
bearer as a “Defender of the Veran- 
da Boys”; that is, a Nationalist who 


TT" HIGHEST TITLE of dis- 


never permitted Europeans to own 
so much as one cocoa grove there, 
thus avoiding much of the racial 
ill-feeling brought on by land quar- 
rels in other parts of Africa. 

About 60 per cent of the Ghana- 
ian people follow ancient African re- 
ligions; some 30 per cent are Chris- 
tians; and the remaining 10 per cent 
are Moslems. 

The most Westernized Ghanaians 


live along the coast, where the cap-~ 


ital, Accra (population: 150,000), 
and the chief port, Takoradi, are 
located. 

Guinea: The country’s major ex- 
ports—palm kernels, pineapples, pea- 
nuts, bananas, and some gold and 
diamonds—are perhaps more exotic 
but certainly less profitable than 
Ghana’s cocoa. However, Guinea, 
too, has a rich store of natural re- 
sources which, if developed, could 
lead the nation to a bright, pros- 
perous future. 

Like Ghana, Guinea contains im- 
mense deposits of aluminum-bearing 
ores and many swift rivers. In 1957, 
U. S. and French interests invested 
heavily in a vast alumina project— 
yet to be completed—along the Kon- 
koure River. Alumina is a compound 
from which aluminum is derived. 

Completion of the $275,000,000 
Konkoure dam would produce 3,000,- 
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000,000 kilowatts of electricity a 
year, and would permit Guinea to 


_ process its own aluminum ores in- 


stead of sending them to overeas re- 
fineries. 


SOVIETS STEP IN 

Guinea also has important deposits 
of iron, but because of a lack of 
capital, and inadequate roads and 
railways, they have not been worked 
extensively. Last year, Soviet Rus- 
sia extended a $35,000,000 loan to 
Guinea. This development has had 
its effect on the French. France, 
which was at first irritated because 
‘Guinea chose independence (see 
pages 16-18), has patched up some 
of its differences with its former 
colony and is now offering technical 
aid. There has been fear that with- 
out French support Guinea might 
drift into the Soviet orbit. 

As in Ghana, the most Western- 
ized people in Guinea live along the 
coast. Conakry, the tropical, tree- 
lined capital (population: 75,000), 
is the only port of entry to the 
country, and its harbor is now being 
deepened. 

Under French and British tute- 
lage, Guinea and Ghana have proved 
to be able “students” and have now 
“graduated” to independent nation- 
hood (see pages 16-18). 





never went to jail himself but who 
had openly sympathized with those 
who did. Nkrumah and his aides 
used to be called the Veranda Boys 
because they often had no perma- 
nent place to sleep during their 
hide-and-seek days as anti-colonial 
agitators. 

One Accra tailor, who describes 
himself as a “P.G. cum laude,” hung . 
a sign outside his shop recently. 
It said, “TRAINED IN HER MAJ- 
ESTY’S PRISONS.” The tailor had 
worked in a prison tailor-shop while 


serving a sentence for Nationalist 
activities, 

Unfortunately, there are a few 
impostors among the “degree” hoid- 
ers of Ghana. One story has it that 
a young man swaggered for many 
months around Accra with the ini- 
tials “P.G.” emblazoned on his cap. 
It turned out that he truly had 
served time in a Ghanaian peniten- 
tiary—but for forgery. “He went to 
the right ‘school,’” commented one 
Nationalist, “but for the wrong sub- 
ject.” 





Ewing Galloway photo 
NO HUSTLE ‘N’ BUSTLE: Conakry, the capital of Guinea, has the coziness of a 
small town. Trees line the streets and its 75,000 people live an unhurried life. 
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Ewing Galloway photo 
HARVEST TIME: Guinea’s pineapple plantations may not rival those of 
Hawaii, but they produce one of the country’s biggest cash crops. The 
farm workers shown above are crating pineapples for shipment to Europe. 





Ghana Embassy photo 
“SWEETS FOR THE SWEET’: Everybody—or nearly everybody—loves 
Ghana‘s main export, cocoa, from which chocolate is made. Tiny 
Ghana produces one third of the world’s supply of this tasty product. 
Lendon Daily Express photo 
LADY COP: Keeping the peace is not 
strictly a man’s job, at least in Ghana. 


sea and Ghana 


Three Lions photo 
AFTERNOON AT ACCRA: Ghana's capital is a _ its streets. But some shoppers still prefer the 
city of contrasts. Modern cars and trucks ply old way of carrying packages—on their heads. 





Independence: Before 


Ghana and Guinea, brought up by different tutors, 
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HANA AND GUINEA are the 

pace setters of Africa today. Ev- 
ery British colony on the continent 
hopes some day to have the independ- 
ence Ghana now enjoys. And the Afri- 
can republics that are associated with 
France are watching Guinea closely to 
see whether it can “go it alone” suc- 
cessfully. 

Ghana and Guinea, however, 
their current status through quite 
ferent routes. Prime Minister Kw 
Nkrumah of Ghana once 
his country’s ancient history this 

“In the very early davs of the ¢ 
tian era, long before England ha 
sumed any importance, tl 
had attained a great 
lasted until the 11th century 

“At its height,” Nkrumah continued 
“that empire stretched from Timbuktu 
(in the southern Sahara) to the Atlan 
tic. Lawyers and scholars were much 
respected in that empire, and the in 
habitants wore garments of wool, cot 
ton, silk, and velvet . . . Thus may we 
take pride in the name of Ghana.” 

But the name of Ghana disappeared 
from the maps for many centuries. The 
empire was destroyed under the at- 
tacks of invading Arabs, and the peo- 
ple of Ghana migrated to their present 
home along the West African coast. 
This area came to be known as the Gold 
Coast by the early European explor- 
ers. The name was not a fanciful one, 
for this region contained at that time 
one tenth of the world’s known sup- 
ply of the precious metal. 


SLAVES FOR SALE 


The first Europeans to establish a 
settlement on the Gold Coast were 
the Portuguese, in 1471. They were 
soon followed by the Dutch, the 
Swedes, the French, the Germans, and 
the British. In the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, gold was exceeded in importance 
by another “export”—slaves. European 
traders shipped as many as 100,000 
slaves a year from the Gold Coast to 
plantations in the Americas. The Eu- 
ropeans bought many of the slaves from 
African chiefs. 

Britain gradually became the pre- 
dominant power on the Gold Coast. 
In 1807 it outlawed the slave trade 
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empire 


throughout its empire, and other Eu- 
ropean nations soon followed suit. But 
to protect its other trading interests on 
the Gold Coast, Britain signed treaties 
with a number of local chieftains. 

In 1874, the British proclaimed the 
Gold Coast a colony, and 25 years later 
the inland kingdom of Ashanti also 
was annexed (see “The Ashanti Wars,” 
page 17). After World War I, the 
neighboring colony of Togoland 
Britain 
section 


was 


divided between and France, 


ind the British 
tered as part of Gold Coast. 
Togoland in 1956 voted to merge pet 
vith Gold Coast 
i province of ndependent Ghana 
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Britain win control 
of the Gold Coast than it began p1 
paring this colony for eventual ind: 
pendence Roads and ho 
pitals were built. In 1927, 

Achimota, 


hundreds of 


schools, 
a college 
near Accra. In 
Gold Coasters 
vent to universities in Britain and 
other countries for advanced schooling. 
Among them was Kwame Nkrumah 
see “The Men on the Cover,” page 
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18). On their return, Nkrumah and oth- 
er university graduates began prod- 
ding the British to speed up the time- 
table for independence. 


CANDIDATE IN CELL NO. 9 


In 1951, after riots and anti-British 
strikes in Accra, the British governor- 
general proclaimed a new constitution 
for Gold Coast, calling for nationwide 
elections. Nkrumah, who was in jail for 
his part in the strikes, decided to run 
for the top elective post. His .“cam- 
paign headquarters” was Cell No. 9, 
Jamestown Prison, Gold Coast. 

Despite his imprisonment, Nkrumah 
and his party won a thumping victory. 
The governor-general then decided he 
couldn’t very well keep in jail the 
most popular man in Gold Coast. He 
released Nkrumah, and in March, 1952, 
the ex-convict became prime minister. 
(The Director of Prisons promptly re- 
signed. “I am’ not prepared to take 
orders from one of my former inmates,” 
he explained. ) 

The last vestiges of British authority 
disappeared quickly after that. Inde- 
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A DAY TO REMEMBER: On March 6, 1957, the flag of an independent Ghana was 
raised with pride and pomp in Accra to proclaim the birth of a new African nation. 





and After 


are now leaders in Africa’s nationalist struggle 


pendence came in an orderly fashion, 
and when che new nation of Ghana 
was proclaimed—on March 6, 1957—the 
British were almost as proud as the 
Ghanaians themselves. They were proud 
that they had helped create a democ- 
racy entirely governed by Africans. 

Since then, there has been some con- 
cern whether democracy will take deep 
root in Ghana. Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah’s Convention People’s Party con- 
trols the country “a bit too well,” critics 
charge. Several opposition leaders, un- 
der an “emergency” law, have been im- 
prisoned or exiled. Nkrumah’s aides 
say that the country must be “cipipi- 
fied”—a word coined from the initials 
__of the government party, the C.P.P. A 
few opposition leaders have said Nkru- 
meh aspires to become a dictator. 

The government, in its defense, says 
that Ghana’s economic and social prob- 
lems are so many that wrangling among 
political parties would be disastrous at 
this time. “Unity” has become Nkru- 
mah’s watchword—not only for Ghana, 
but for all Africa. His ambition is to 
play a leading role in uniting the conti- 
nent under a free, independent govern- 
ment. Although many agree this is a 
worthy goal, some accuse Nkrumah of 
wanting to build a personal empire. 

Despite possible shortcomings, Ghana 
still remains a beacon of hope to mil- 
lions throughout Africa. It has shown 
that a colony can grow into an inde- 
pendent country without bloodshed, 
and that it can learn to conduct its own 
affairs effectively. Ghana today remains 
a member nation of the British Com- 
monwealth, although it plans to become 
a republic this year. This means that 
the Queen of England no longer would 
be Queen of Ghana, too. 


EMPIRE IN THE DESERT 


Guinea, like Ghana, also traces its his- 
tory to an ancient empire. This was 
Mali, in the southern Sahara, which in 
the 14th century was so rich that one 
of its rulers built a swimming pool in 
the desert. He filled it with water 
borne in casks by his slaves. 

Mali later was destroyed by Arab 
invaders and its population fled to 
Africa’s West Coast. From the 15th to 
the 18th century, its development was 


similar to Gold Coast’s, with European 
traders growing rich on gold and slaves. 

In this area, France won predomi- 
nance, and in the 19th century Guinea 
became part of the vast colony of 
French West Africa (watch for Unit 
on French Africa in our February 17 
issue). Unlike Britain, France never 
held out the promise of independence 
to its colonies. It wasn’t until General 
Charles de Gaulle became president in 
1958, that a modern overhauling of the 
French Empire was accomplished. 

On September 28 of that year, 
every French colony was permitted to 
vote for (a) complete independence, 
(b) self-government in association with 
France, or (c) a political merger with 
France. Of all the territories in the vast 
empire, French Guinea at that time 


was the only one to choose independ- 


ence. 


NATION WITHOUT A FLAG 


France, feeling it had been 
“snubbed,” let go of its former colony 
like a hot brick. Within 48 hours, 
France relinquished sovereignty over 
the new republic. This was so sudden 
that, on September 30, when the 
French tricolor was hauled down over 
Conakry, no Guinean flag had been de- 
signed yet to take its place. 

At first, France wanted to demon- 
strate that a colony voting for independ- 
ence would lose more than it gained. It 
ordered the immediate withdrawal of 
all French technicians and teachers 
from Guinea, and cut off all financial 
aid. A comical aspect developed when 
French officials began moving the furni- 
ture out of the governor's tesidence in 
Conakry, for shipment back to France. 
While they moved it out, Guinean of- 
ficials kept moving it back in. They 
claimed that the furniture now be- 
longed to Guinea. 

The U. S. and Britain decided to 
wait and see what France ultimately 
would do before they granted recogni- 
tion to the new republic. But Soviet 
Russia and its satellites, seeing that 
Guinea was cast adrift without aid, 
recognized the country and loaned it 
money with which to buy needed sup- 
plies. Today much of Guinea’s trade is 
with the Soviet bloc. (Turn page) 
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Sekou Toure 


The i 


ON SEPTEMBER 28, 1958 
when 1,136,000 out of 1,196,000 
Guineans voted for independence 
from France, they did so largely 
because one man told them to 
He was Sekou Touré, now presi 
dent of the independent Wes! 
African republic. 

Few people outside Guinea 
knew who Touré was in 1958, but 
his countrymen knew him well 
Under French rule, he was vice 
president of Guinea, secretary 
general of the ruling political 
party, mayor of Conakry, secr 
tary-general of the biggest labor 
union, a member of the French 
National Assembly in Paris, and 
a delegate to the Grand Council 
of French West Africa. He held 
all these jobs simultaneously! 

Touré was born of humbl 
parents in the interior of Guinea 
and attended village schools. In 
1941 he became a civil servant 
in the Guinean Post Office Ad 
ministration. Other jobs followed 
in rapid order. 

In 1947, as a union official, he 
traveled widely throughout Eu 
rope. Although it has been r 
ported that he attended a Com 
munist training school in Czecho 
slovakia, Touré says he never has 
been “east of Brussels.” 

Despite his leftist outlook 
Touré has shown himself willing 
to maintain good relations with 
the West. When he and his at 
tractive wife visited the United 
States last November, he was 
given a warm welcome, includi: 
a ticker-tape parade up Broad 
way. And he took in good humo: 
one unfortunate mixup during the 
parade—by mistake, New York 
officials lined the route with Gha 
naian instead of Guinean flags 


World Week’’ by Brande! 
Kwame Nkrumah 


WHEN Kwame Nkrumah was 
asked recently what his hobby 
was, he answered with one word 
“work.” Nkrumah is prime min 
ister of Ghana, the former Gold 
Coast colony of Britain, and fo: 
most of his 50 years he has been 
working for his country’s inde 
pendence. 

Nkrumah was born in a smal! 
village in the interior of the Brit 
ish colony. His father was a gold 
smith and his mother was a shop 
keeper 

Young Kwame went to a Cat! 
olic mission school, then Achi 
mota College near Accra, and, in 
1935, was given money by hi 
uncle to enroll in Lincoln Uni 
versity in Pennsylvania, where h¢ 
earned his B.A. and M.A. de 
grees 

It was not until 1947 that he 
returned to Ghana to join the 
growing movement for inde 
pendence. 

In 1950, because he partici 
pated in anti-British riots, Nkru 
mah was arrested and imprisoned 

but he took it with good humor 
It wasn’t too bad,” he said. “I 
made fish nets and wove baskets 
He later added that he came out 
of jail “without the slightest fee] 
ing of bitterness for Britain.” 

Now prime minister of an inde 
pendent country, Nkrumah is still 
friendly toward the British, al 
though he wants them to free 
their colonies faster. Last August 
he became the first African states 
man to be made a member of th« 
Queen of England’s Privy Coun 
cil. While in Britain for the hon 
or, he was also let in on a very 
big secret—that the queen was 
expecting a baby. Ghanaians have 
suggested naming it Kwame. 


The one other area from which 
Guinea received help was Ghana. In 
November 1958, Ghana extended. a 
$28,000,000 loan to the hard-pressed 
republic. The two countries also formed 
a loose political federation. 

Belatedly, say some _ observers, 
France, Britain, and the United States 
sent diplomatic representatives to the 
new country. France had decided that 
by “punishing” its former colony it was 
only driving it into dependence on the 
Soviet bloc. A Communist foothold in 
Guinea would be disastrous for the en- 
tire African continent. 


TURN FOR THE BETTER 


French-Guinean relations began to 
improve last year when the new re- 
public decided to preserve the franc 
as its unit of currency, while France 
agreed to supply teachers and some 
technical aid. Some observers believe 
that Guinea’s president, Sekou Touré 
see “The Men on the Cover,” at left), 
will continue to improve relations 
with the West. One hopeful sign is that, 
although 150 Soviet diplomats and 
technicians are working in Guinea, 
Touré says he has “absolutely no inten- 
tion of delivering Guinea ‘either to 
Western or Eastern influence.” He has 
also said: “Even if France wants to 
abandon Guinea, she will remain de- 
spite herself. Colonization had its posi- 
tive things. We will keep French cul- 
ture.” 





Words in the News 


Togoland (p. 16)—Former German 
colony which after World War I was 
divided between Britain and France. 
British Togoland and French Togoland 
actually were trusteeships administered 
under the authority of the League of 
Nations, predecessor of the United Na- 
tions. French Togoland, which will re- 
ceive its independence this year, is at 
present a trusteeship, under the author 
ity of the U. N. 

Mali: (p. 17)—Several African repub- 
lics associated with France trace their 
history to this ancient empire. Its name 
has now been adopted by the Senegal 
and Sudanese republics, which have 
formed the Federation of Mali. (See 
Unit on French Africa, coming in our 
February 17 issue.) 


Say It Right! 


Guinea (p. 12)—GIN-ee (“g” as in “go”). 

Ghana (p. 12)—GAH-nuh 

Ghanaian (p. 12)—gah-NEH-yin. 

harmattan (p. 12)—har-muh-TAHN. 

Conakry (p. 13)—KOH-nah-kree. 

Accra (p. 13)—ah-KRAH. 

Sekou Touré (p. 18)—SEE-coo too-RAY: 

Kwame Nkrumah (p. 18)—QUAH-mee 
n-KROO-muh 





READY! CONTACT! Student pilot Ronald Knight, hands on 
throttle and “joy stick,” is set to start plane’s engine. 


Photos for World Week by Leonard Kamaler 


GROUND CREW: These ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ flyers demonstrate 
the proper way to wheel a plane into position for take-off. 


Spreading Their Wings 


In Ridgewood, New Jersey, 27 aviation-minded Explorer Scouts 
are learning how to build—and fly!—their own airplanes 


was one of those perfect days 
in Ridgewood, New Jersey—bright 
and sunny, with hardly any wind 
and excellent visibility. A fine day 
for flying. 

On the runway at Totowa-Wayne 
airport stood a yellow J-3 Piper Cub, 
poised for flight. An experienced air- 
lines pilot, Malcolm Conway, was at 
the controls. Sitting behind him was 
a 16-year-old student-pilot, Ronald 
Knight. 


STUDENT IN THE SKY 


Presently, the plane roared down 
the runway, then rose slowly into 
the azure sky. After it had circled 
the airport, young Ronald took over 
the controls for his flying lesson. 

“I flew 70 miles that day,” Ronald 
later told World Week. “Now I have 
nine hours of flying time to my 
credit. I'll need 40 hours, however, 
before I can apply for a flying 
license.” 

Ronald is one of the 27 Ridge- 
wood teen-agers who are “spreading 
their wings” at Totowa-Wayne air- 
port. For their flying lessons, they 


always use the same Piper Cub. 


“We should know how to handle 
this plane,” explained Ronald, “be- 
cause we practically built it our- 
selves.” 

The teen-agers are all Air Explorer 
(Boy) Scouts. As part of the Air 
Explorer program, each has received 
at least six months of ground train- 
ing. This includes courses in air 
navigation, map reading, weather 
study, and aviation mechanics. 

In 1957 the Explorer Scouts de- 
cided to put their ground training 
to practical use —in the air. They 
joined forces with a group of airline 
pilots who live in Ridgewood to form 


. the Ridgewood Flying Club. 


“First of all we needed an air- 
plane,” explained Malcolm Conway, 
Jr., one of the Ridgewood Explorer 
Scouts. “My father and some of the 
other airline pilots shopped around 
and finally bought us a damaged 
Piper Cub. The rest was up to us.” 

Most of the Explorer Scouts had 


GOOD armas 


AT WORK 


years of experience building—model 
airplanes! But dismantling and then 
rebuilding the Piper Cub from nose 
to tail was, they admit, “a little 
haftder to do.” Three airplane me- 
chanics in town volunteered to 
supervise the job every Saturday 
morning. And six months later, the 
plane was completely reconditioned, 
freshly painted, and ready for flight. 
This year the Explorer Scouts hope 
to complete the rebuilding of a sec- 
ond Piper Cub. 


RUSH OF RECRUITS 


“We now have more applicants 
for the. Flying Club than we can 
handle,” said Ronald Knight, squad- 
ron leader of the Ridgewood Ex- 
plorers. Applicants must be between 
14 and 17 years old and they must 
have at least four months of ground 
training. 

So far, no girls have been ad- 
mitted to the Ridgewood Flying 
Club. But Ronald told World Week 
that, if qualified, they could prob- 
ably join the club. “Personally,” he 
added with a chuckle, “I wouldn't 
have any objections.” 





‘Know Your World® 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Guinea and Ghana 


4. It was once called Gold Coast. 

5. It won independence after 1945. 

3. Its president is Sekou Touré. — 

7. It has large reserves of bauxite. ==> 

8. It has a higher standard of living than most central 
African countries. ————___ 

9. Agriculture is the main occupation. 

10. It is within the tropical zone. 

11. Its capital is Accra, 

2. Cocoa is its major export. — : 


oO. Diamonds are one of its natural resources. 


Its prime minister is Kwame Nkrumah. —~ 


|. CARTOON READING 
5. The former British colony of Togoland is now 


Fill in the answers, based on the cartoon and what 15 


you read in the Unit. 
part of this country. —______ 


1. What does nationalism mean as used in the cartoon? 
iil, PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. The events now taking place in Africa have been 
described as “Africa’s Awakening.” How would you 


2. How is the beating of the drum related to the explain this expression? — 
theme of the cartoon? 


3. Name two former French possessions in Africa - $$ —____—_—_——__—— 


which have won independenc: ’ 2. Ghana has been called “a beacon of hope to mil- 


lions throughout Africa.” Explain. — 


4. Does Portugal own colonies in Africa? = 


5. What British colony is scheduled for inde penden¢ e 


this year? __ 
8 Indepe idence did not solve all of the problems 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? facing Ghana and Guinea. Explain 


Write Ghana or Guinea, if the statement refers to 
Ghana or Guinea, respectively. Write both, if the state- 
ment refers to both. 


. It was a British colony 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 2 points for each item in 
é Question I, and 5 points for each item in Question II. Total, 
3. It is located on the west coast of Africa 100. 


2. It was a French colony 





The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—14 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


JOHN MARSHALL 


T TAKES the talents. of many men to 

build a new nation. In the early days 
of our republic, America was blessed 
with a host of great statesmen and sol- 
diers, bold pioneers, and far-sighted 
political thinkers. It also was fortunate 
to have the services of a great jurist, 
John Marshall. 

When Marshall became Chief Justice 
of the United States in 1801, the future 
of the country was clouded with uncer- 
tainty. The new nation was being gov- 
erned under an untried document, the 
U. S. Constitution, which had been put 
into effect only 12 years before. Nobody 
knew how it would work, And some 
doubted if it would work at all. 

It was Chief Justice Marshall who 
breathed life into the Constitution. 
During his 34 years on the Supreme 
Court, the Constitution ceased to be a 
mere “scrap of paper.” By interpreting 
its clauses and applying them to specific 
cases, Marshall had turned it into a 
living instrument of government. 

Dressed in his judge’s robes, the Chief 
Justice may have seemed a stern, even 
awesome figure to those lawyers who 
appeared before him. But, by all ac- 
counts, Marshall was a friendly, easy- 
going man. He was noted for his rich 
store of anecdotes, his hearty laughter, 
and his skill at pitching horseshoes. 
Tall and lanky, he dressed simply and 
spoke with a frontiersman’s draw]. 


LOG CABIN TO LAW SCHOOL 


John Marshall was born in 1755 in a 
log cabin on the Virginia frontier. It 
was a rough-and-tumble life with plenty 
of fishing and hunting, but few eom- 
forts. Since schools were few and far 
between in that frontier region, young 
John was tutored at home, mostly by 
his parents. His father, a self-educated 
man, encouraged John to study law. 

The Revolutionary War, however, in- 
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terrupted John’s studies. In 1776, both 
father and son joined the Continental 
Army. Although John was barely out of 
his teens at the time, he rose rapidly 
through the ranks to become a captain. 
He fought at the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown, and endured the 
hardships of the winter at Valley Forge. 
He later said that he had entered the 
army a Virginian and had left it an 
American. 

After the war, Marshall attended law 





“The Constitution and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof are su- 
preme: they control the constitutions 
and laws of the respective States and 
cannot be controlled by them.” 

—John Marshall, 1755-1835 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 91 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 











courses at William and Mary College in 
Virginia. In 1780, he was admitted to 
the bar, and two years later he won 
election to the Virginia Assembly. His 
brilliant legal mind earned him universal 
respect in the Assembly. It also enabled 
him to earn a lavish living as a lawyer 
in Richmond. And to add to his good 
fortune, Marshall married Polly Ambler, 
the “girl of his dreams.” Their life-long 
devotion to each other soon became one 
of the legends of the time. 

In 1788, ratification of the new Con- 
stitution was being hotly debated by the 
states. Marshall rallied to the side of 
Madison and Washington and played a 
decisive role in securing Virginia’s final 
approval of the Constitution, by 88 to 
78 votes. 

Now a leading public figure, Mar- 
shall was elected to Congress in 1798. 
Under the administration of John 
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Adams he was appointed Secretary of 
State and then, in 1801, Chief Justice 
of the United States. 


MARSHALL VS. JEFFERSON 


Adams’ successor in the White House 
was Thomas Jefferson. Although a fel- 
low Virginian and a kinsman of Mar- 
shall, the new President clashed with 
the Chief Justice on basic political phi- 
losophy. Jefferson upheld states’ rights 
as the best guarantee of democracy. 
Marshall believed a strong Federal Gov- 
ernment was needed to defend indi- 
vidual liberties, And through his inter- 
pretation of the clauses of the Constitu- 
tion, the Chief Justice sought to establish 
broad powers for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Despite attacks by Jefferson—and later 
by President Andrew Jackson—Marshall 
continued to insist that the Supreme 
Court was the final_authority on deter- 
mining the meaning of the Constitution. 
To be sure, the Constitution itself makes 
no specific provision as to who should 
interpret its provisions. But Marshall 
boldly seized this power for the Supreme 
Court and, through his decisions on 
many crucial cases, he firmly established 
it as a basic principle of American gov- 
ernment. 

Until he was 76, Marshall had scarce- 
ly been sick a day in his life. But soon 
thereafter his health began to decline 
rapidly. In 1835 he went to Philadelphia 
for an unsuccessful liver operation. He 
died on July 6, at the age of 80. 

Throughout the land there was 
mourning. In Philadelphia, the Liberty 
Bell was tolled from the tower of Inde- 
pendence Hall. According to legend, the 
crack on the Liberty Bell first appeared 
that day—as it signaled the passing of 
the towering soldier of the Revolution 
who had become our greatest Chief 
Justice. 
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Exploring Africa 


By Philip Cannistraro, Christopher Columbus H. S., New York, N. Y. 


* Starred words refer to Africa 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
ot least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 



































include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 








and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
ee Address Purzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next week's 
issue. 



















































































* 1. Capital of United Arab Republi 
* 5. River that flows into Gulf of Guinea 
10. Portuguese possession on west coast 
of India. 
Spanish possession in western Africa, 
as oN 
. President of Tunisia (initials), 
15. Take in food. 
18. To or not to 
*19. Young leader of a Moslem sect, 
Khan. 
. Mountains in Morocco. 
21. Male child. 
22. One of Canada’s maritime provinces 
(abbr.). 
. The young of a lion. 
26. Near to. 
. One of largest forms of monkeys 
. Weapon still used by some Afric 
natives, 
. Grade or official position 
. A skeleton is made of this. 
. Cravat. 
. Period of time. 
. Shakespearean play, 
Like It. 
. An unruly crowd, 
2. Toward. 
3. Insane. 
. Ibrahim Abboud is prim« 
this country, 
5. The Red 
Africa. 
. Egypt, Sudan, and Libya are 
bers of this league (initials). 
. Lion’s lair. 
. Arsenic (chemical symbol ) 
. Dickens’ character, Tiny 
3. Total. 
. Capital of Tunisia. 
. It’s west of United Arab Republic 


"ak 


minister ot 


borders northeast 


2. Actor who starred in film The Horse's 


Mouth (initials). 


8. Electrically charged particle. 
4, Sun god of ancient Egypt. 
3. Iridium (chemical symbol). 


. Eli Whitney invented the cotton 


. Ex-officio (abbr.). 
. Kwame Nkrumah is prime minister 


of this country. 


2. British crown colony that was the 


site of Mau Mau violence. 
Bags (abbr.). 


5. And so forth (Latin abbr.). 
3, Chemical used in tanning. 


39 


40. 
41. 


42 


. Book club sponsored by Scholastic 


Magazines (abbr.). 


. Move with a short, jerky motion 
. Country north of Morocco. 


Belgian possession in Africa. 


. Painting or sculpture. 


East northeast (abbr.). 

Snake that crushes its prey. 

Tiny (Scottish). 

President of United Arab Repub! 
(first name). 


. Custom or fashion. 


°37. 


Ghana’s former name, Gold ___ 
Star of Gene Krupa Story (first name). 
Soggy dirt. 

Prohibit 

Beverage. 


. A natural resource of the Belgian 


Congo. 


. You bathe in this. 
51. Caesar asked: “Et 


52. Third note of the musical scale. 


. Spanish for yes. 


_ country ‘tis of thee.” 





, Brute?” 





CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 


World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame this year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor Column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


























TRE Rea iS Wr TO You! 


“Don’t worry, Mom, we'll be careful.’”’ She says 
it as you’re walking her out to the car. And 
what a responsibility this means for you, the 
driver! Her folks, your folks, the parents of 
everyone riding with you depend on your safe 
driving ability and mature judgment. And their 
confidence is shared by the officials who issued 
your license to drive. 

Of course a lot of people are working con- 
stantly to help you drive safely. Automotive 
engineers actually design safety into today’s cars 
. . . power brakes, better suspension systems, 
more visibility, improved lighting. Traffic experts 


GENERAL MOTORS 


contribute well-marked intersections, divided 
highways, grade separations and other built-in 
aids to safer driving. 

Yes, you have a lot of help, but once you're 
behind that wheel, the rest is up to you! Fortu- 
nately, it’s just as easy to be a safe driver as it is 
to be a good citizen . in fact, many~of the 
same qualities are needed. You merely practice 
courtesy, alertness, caution and respect for the 
rights of others . . . and you play by the rules. 
In driving this pays off in safety for you and 
your friends . . . and in more frequent oppor- 
tunities to use the ear. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 





SKATING RINK 


SKATING RINK 


Olympic Heaven 


AY OUT WEST these days, the 

climate, movies, and Rose Bow] are 
playing second fiddle in the public 
“orchestra.” Everyone is pounding the 
drums for the 1960 Winter Olympics 
From February 18 to February 28, 
about 800 athletes from 34 
will schuss into Squaw Valley, Cal., for 
the world championships in skiing, 
hockey, and skating. 

You know Uncle Sam. When the 
man in red, white, and blue decides to 
play host, he does it right. And “right” 
in this case is simply colossal. Wait till 
the athletes get a load of the brand new 
«ski runs, ice arena, and skating ovals 
They'll cry in their earmuffs for joy 

A whole village has been built for 
them. “Togetherness” is its theme. For 
the first time in Winter Olympic history 
all the athletes will live, eat, and play 
together. They'll be housed in four big, 
beautiful dormitories, each only a whoop 
and a holler away from the other 

That means the Austrians, Norwe 
gians, Finns, Italians, Japanese, Rus 
sians, Swedes, Frenchmen, and the res 
will mix not only athletically but so 
cially. In past Winter Games, the richer 
countries stayed at the finest hotels 
while the poorer ones had to scrounge 
around for cheaper quarters 

Food? The athletes will never have 
had it so good! All will take their “three 
squares” a day at the Athletes’ Center 
Building. It’s figured that they'll down 
55,000 half pints of milk, 10,000 pounds 
of prime ribs of beef, 7,000 pounds of 


countries 


' 


potatoes, 54,000 eggs, and tons of other 
food—both American and foreign. The 


food alone will cost dbout $12,000 per 
day. 

The biggest—and most dazzling—of 
all the buildings is the 8,500-seat Olym 


pic Arena. This will be the scene of the 
opening and closing ceremonies, as well 
as most of the ice hockey and figure 
skating matches. It’s enclosed on three 
sides only. The stands are on the fourth 
side, and can be swung open for all the 
ceremonies. 

Alongside the Arena are the 400- 
meter speed-skating oval and 
hockey rinks for competition and prac- 
tice. A couple of hundred yards away 
are the 40-, 60-, and 80-meter jumps. 

No Olympics is complete without 
music, bands, and fireworks, And Walt 
Disney himself will make sure the 1960 
Games are jazzed up in eye-popping 


stvle 


Razzle-Dazzle Hoopla 


On whom will Mr. Disney depend 
for most of the razzle-dazzle? Our high 
schools! More than 1,285 musicians and 
a choir of 2,645 voices have been chosen 
California and Nevada high 
They were picked from taped 
recordings by a committee of nationally 


from 52 
| 


S( hools 
famed music educators. 

The hoopla will also include a daz 
zling display of daytime fireworks . 
a “sky bomb” that will rocket aloft the 
flags of all nations, to unfurl and drift 
windward by parachute . . . the floating 
of 20,000 colored balloons . . . the re- 
lease of 2,000 doves of peace . . 
30 ice statues, each rising 14 feet from 


and 


the ground. 

Some 600 high school athletes will 
also lend willing hands—and feet—to 
the opening ceremony. The Olympic 
flame will be flown by jet from Greece 
to Los Angeles. It will then be relayed 
by the hardy 600 on a north 
through San Francisco and Sacramento. 

The last runner will pass the torch to 


route 


three 


our great skier, Andrea Mead Lawrence, 
at the peak of Little Papoose Mountain 
overlooking Squaw Valley. And Andrea 
will then ski the torch down to the skat- 
ing rink. There the flame will be placed 
on high to burn throughout’ the entire 
Olympics. 

Mr. Disney will also see that the 
athletes are entertained in the good old 
American way. Two theaters will be 
open all day. One will feature short 
sports subjects; the other, American 
movies. And each night there'll be 
“live” entertainment by movie and TV 
stars. 

The most envied high school kids in 
America will be the students of the 
Tahoe-Truckee Unified School District. 
Since Squaw Valley is practically in 
their back yard, all schools in the dis- 
trict will be closed during the Games. 

Closed but not deserted. The facili- 
ties will be used to help ease the Olym- 
pic housing shortage. The high school 
will serve as headquarters for a 250-man 
squad of California Highway Patrolmen, 
while the grammar school will serve as 
quarters for Olympic employees. 

Naturally the students are running a 
fever over the Olympics. Most of them 
will attend all the events. Others will 
earn extra cash by working. Perhaps 
the most glamorous of all jobs belongs 
to Sherry Thatcher, the pretty, blond, 
high school cheerleader. An _ expert 
skier, Sherry will serve as a messenget 
for Life and Sports Illustrated. She'll 
ski their reports and pictures from the 
slopes to the press building. 

One thing about school-life in Tahoe- 
Truckee is for certain. Between Feb- 
ruary 18 and 28, no one is going to be 
playing hookey from school! 

—HermMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Show of the Week: Shakespeare’s “The 
Tempest” is on The Hallmark Hall of 
Fame, NBC-TV, Wednesday, Feb. 3. 
The production was video-taped last 
July. It is reputed to be one of the fin- 
est versions of Shakespeare to reach 
television. Maurice Evans stars as 
Prospero, with Richard Burton as Cali- 
ban, Roddy McDowall as Ariel, Tom 
Poston as Trinculo, Lee Remick as Mi- 
randa, and Liam Redmond as Gonzalo. 


® Two other programs of interest on 
Wednesday are the Armstrong Circle 
Theater (CBS-TV) and The Perry 
Como Show (NBC-TV). The former 
will do “Ghost Bomber: The Lady Be 
Good,” a story of the World War II 
bomber which disappeared, then was 
found in the Sahara desert. The mystery 
of what happened to its crew is still 
unsolved. Among Como’s guests will be 
Birgit Nilsson, the Swedish soprano 
hailed at her Metropolitan debut last 
fall as one of the greatest Wagnerian 
sopranos in years. 


& On Thursday, Feb. 4, CBS-TV will 
feature the veteran international star, 
Maurice Chevalier, in a special called 
A Bouquet from Maurice Chevalier. 


® On Saturday, Feb. 6, NBC-TV’s fine 
newscaster, Chet Huntley, will have a 
special hour-long program called Free- 
dom Is Sweet and Bitter, a look at 
African nationalism, particularly in 
Ghana. John Gunther's High Road 
(ABC-TV) looks at “Japan: The Peo- 
ple,” with Japanese movie star Shirley 
Yamaguchi as guide. 


& This brings us to Sunday, Feb. 7, 
crammed as usual with interesting 
programs. A new NBC-TV Western 
series, Overland Trail, replaces River- 
hoat. On CBS-TV Conquest’s theme is 
Waves of the Future,” a study of radio 
ind radar waves. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury recalls “The Dust Bowl,” a large 
area of the American west and south- 
west hit by dust storms in the 1930's. 
Sunday Showcase (NBC-TV) has an 
original comedy called “After Hours,” 
starring Sally Ann Howes as a lonely 
girl who falls in love with a doctor. 


> CBS-TV’s famous Playhouse 90 will 
be seen this Tuesday, Feb. 9, doing 
“To the Sound of Trumpets,” a love 
story set during World War I. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 


—Dick KLEINER | 
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Gay Head 


Q. I am new in school and I just 
cant make friends. What should | do? 


A. Everyone who's new goes through 
a period of feeling lonely and left out 
Don’t let it bother you too much. You 
have to give yourself time to find out 
whom you'd like for a friend, and give 
your new schoolmates time to get to 
know you and become interested in 
you. 

If, however, you think that youve 
been at your new school long enough to 
allow for making friends in the normal 
course of events, then perhaps it’s 
time to take a more active role in look- 
ing for friends. 

What's your favorite subject or extra- 
curricular activity? Who else seems to 
enjoy it? If you haven't taken up an 
activity, decide which one you'd like 





and start in. When you and Tom are 
working on similar projects for the Sci- 
ence Club, it’s no problem for you to 
strike up a conversation. Since your 
interest in the same activity already 
shows that you have things in common, 
it’s all the more likely that you'll eventu- 
ally become friends. 

No matter how large or small your 
new school is, you're almost certain to 
find someone you'd like for a friend. 
Remember that it takes a while. Every- 
one else already has friends; they're not 
really on the lookout for more. Conse- 
quently, it’s up to you to make the first 
moves. 

If you call yourself to your school 
mates’ attention and show them what 
you have to offer, you'll probably find 
with several new friends be 

long 


yourself 
f ye very 





Betrayed by a 


FICKLE 


DEODORANT? 


SWITCH TO VETO 


Veto protection lasts all day! 


Veto is the cream deodorant with the exclusive 
two-way formula for double protection— 
checks odor and perspiration all day long. Use 
Veto every day—Veto Cream, Stick or Spray! 








Q. Please give me some advice on 
how to act on a date and what to say. 
I usually get so nervous that I don't en- 
joy myself. 


A. Your date begins with a mood. 
If you're tense, upset, and shy at the 
beginning of the evening, you'll prob- 
ably still be tense, upset, and shy at 
the end. It’s wise to start building up 
the right mood before your date. 

The main point of a date is to have 
fun, so get in the mood for fun. Begin 
by taking a refreshing shower and put- 
ting on your favorite outfit. You don't 
have to dress elaborately; you might 
feel more at ease in a sweater and skirt 
with a simple string of beads. Just 
make sure the outfit is something you 
like. Your state of mind affects your 
actions all the time. If you feel well- 
dressed, you'll have poise and ease in 
your manner. And that is half the 
battle. A person who is relaxed is 
always fun to be with. Be ready on 
time, but not too early. (A spare half- 
hour usually leaves you with nothing 
to do but twiddle your thumbs and 
worry about the coming date.) 

When your date arrives, greet him 
just as you would if you had met him 
anywhere else. Introduce him to your 
parents, and let everyone talk together 
for a few minutes. When it’s time to 
go, remember to tell your parents when 
they can expect you back. 

Spend the evening enjoying yourself 
-you probably will if that’s what you 
expect. Take an interest in that movie. 
Talk about subjects that will provoke 
comments from your date, like that 
funny incident in the French class the 
other day. A surefire topic is your date 
himself—ask him what TV programs 
he likes, who his favorite singer is, and 
what he thinks of the new compact cars. 
There doesn't have to be conversation 
every minute of the date, though. A 
brief silence is no cause for worry. 

At the end of the evening, thank 
your date for a good time. This isn’t 
obligatory, but it’s nice. Comment on 
something in particular: “I enjoyed that 
Super Swooney Delight Sundae.” 

Have your key ready as you approach 
the door, to avoid awkward lingerings 
on the threshold. Say goodnight and 
walk in—that’s all there is to it! 

In short, behave just as you would 
anywhere else if you wanted to have a 
good time. A date isn’t really very 
difficult—it’s only a new way of making 
friends. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





How Would 
You Sole t’? 


Compliment Catching 


BING-BONG-BING-BONG, chimed 
the doorbell. Janie Hendricks took a 
quick glance at herself in the hall mirror 
on her way to the door. She was highly 
satisfied with her appearance. The glow- 
ing red of her new dress set off her dark 
hair and bright cheeks. She felt posi- 
tively pretty. 

Janie opened the door. “Hi, Tom.” 

“Hi, Janie.” Tom stepped inside and 


noticed the new dress. “Say, you look 
good! I like that red dress. Is it new?” 

Janie looked down at the dress as if 
to see what he was talking about. “Well, 
yes,” she said. “It’s kind of new.” 

“Oh.” Tom was perplexed. “It’s very 

ice. 

“Do you really like it?” Janie sounded 
skeptical. “It’s not much, really. Mother 
and [| just picked it up in Oversweep’s 
bargain basement.” 

“I still like it.” But Tom sounded less 
sure of himself. 

Janie giggled self-consciously. “1 guess 
you can like it if you want to.” 

Tom was sorry he'd ever brought up 
the subject and was glad to let it drop, 
as he turned to greet Mrs. Hendricks. 

— o o 


1. Did Janie really feel so indifterent 
about her new dress? Why did she try 
to give Tom that impression? Did she 
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want him to think she didn’t care how 
she looked? Or did she think that was 
the correct kind of answer to give? 

2. How do you think Tom felt about 
the whole incident? Did he mean to 
start a conversation about the dress, or 
did he just want to comment that he 
liked it? Could Janie have given him 
the feeling that she didn’t think much 
of his tasteP Would Tom have compli- 
mented her if he had known what her 
reaction would be? 

8. Why is it important to be able to 
acknowledge a compliment politely? Is 
it complimentary when someone notices 
your efforts to dress or act nicely? 
Explain your answer. How do you think 
Janie should have answered Tom's com- 
pliment? Would a simple “Thank you” 
have been a good answer? Why or why 
not? Should you show your pleasure 
at a compliment? 





Look forward to a rare television experience—a play breathtaking in its beauty... 


TEMPEST 


by William Shakespeare. Starring Maurice Evans, Richard Burton, Roddy McDowall, 
Tom Poston, Liam Redmond, and Lee Remick, Produced and directed by George 
Schaefer. Presented by the fine stores that feature "Hallmark Cards. Feb. 3 « NBC-TV ° 
In color.and black & white. 7:30-9:00 EST and PST, 6:30-8:00 CST, 5:30-7:00 MST. 


ee 
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1\ Say What 
, You Please! 


2 


... and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Point of Fact 


Dear Editor: 

In reference to the Unit on the 
United Arab Republic (January 6 is- 
sue), I noticed your statement that it 
was President Nasser and a small group 
of officers who overthrew King Farouk 
in 1952 and set up the Egyptian re- 
public. In point of fact, it was Major- 
General Mohammed Naguib who ousted 
the king. I was living in Israel] at the 
time and I well remember that event. 

Dan Greifman 
Paul Jr. High School 
Washington, D. C. 





The 
=» whole 
- teen-town’s 
buzzin’ 
over... 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON'S NEW 


LIGHTWEIGHT SUPER-10 


The word’s out about the new Har- 
ley-Davidson Super-10 — today’s top 
teen-wheels for work, school or play. 

It’s the last word in appearance. 
The Super-10’s twin-flare styling 
sweeps back from front fender to new 
stop-tail light. These graceful lines 
are set off by the season’s most bril- 
liant colors—Hi-Fi Blue, Hi-Fi Green, 
Hi-Fi Red, Skyline Blue with all pan- 
eling in Birch White. 

Last word in performance too! New 
10 Cu. In.* engine is one of the cool- 
est, most efficient on the market. 
Plenty of zip... with up to 80 miles 


Harley ~ Davidson 


MOTOR CoO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIGCONSIN 


*The Super-10 is also available in o 5 hp 
version to comply with various state lows 


on every gallon. Driving is a snap 
with smooth hand clutch, foot shift. 
Riding is a dream with Tele-Glide 
front fork and foam-rubber filled 
saddle. 

But don’t take our word for it. See 
the Super-10 at your Harley-David- 
son dealer today. Ask about his easy- 
pay plans. Or mail the coupon for 
colorful folder. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. $$, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me all the facts on the 
Harley-Davidson Super-10 


Name 


Address 




















Editor's Note: Right you are, Dan. 
Officially it was Naguib who led the 
coup of July 23, 1952 which toppled 
King Farouk from his throne. But 
Naguib was only a temporary figure- 
head, hand-picked by Nasser for this 
job. Although Naguib became the first 
President of the Egyptian republic, he 
was subsequently removed by Nasser 
who has remained the real power. 


A Matter of Opinion 
Dear Editor: 

I think World Week is one of the 
finest classroom magazines I have ever 
read. I especially like your “Say What 
You Please” column. It gives students 
an opportunity to speak frankly and 
give their views on a wide variety of 
subjects. A great column. Keep up the 
good work. 

Leslie ]. Coe 
North High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


WINNING LETTERS 
A Vote for Dorothea Dix 
Dear Editor: 
I nominate Dorothea Dix for the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 
Miss Dix began her career as a 
teacher and then founded a school for 
girls in Boston. One day she visited a 
prison and was shocked to see that the 
mentally ill were kept there, often in 
chains. In 1843 she launched a cam- 
paign to reform prisons and _institu- 
tions for the mentally ill in Massa- 
chusetts. Later, she carried the cam- 
paign to other states. Through her ef- 
forts great advances were made in the 
care of the mentally ill. I think Doro- 
thea Dix deserves a place in the Hall 
of Fame. 
Patricia De Marco 
Hackett Jr. High School 
Albany, New York 


John Philip Sousa His Choice 
Dear Editor: 

What high school] band hasn’t played 
at least one of John Philip Sousa’s great 
marches? Sousa wrote “Semper Fidelis,” 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” “Liberty 
Bell,” and many other famous com- 
positions. 

From 1880 to 1892 Sousa was band- 
master of the U. S. Marine Band. Then 
he organized his own band and toured 
the world. He became America’s “mu- 
sical ambassador” abroad and_ suc- 
ceeded in making American band music 
popular in many lands. 

John Philip Sousa should be in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Brian Robinson 
Towson Jr. High School 
Towson, Maryland 


Editor's Note: Five-dollar checks 
have gone out to the writers of these 
winning letters. 





Following the 


Mi iTops, don't miss. i“iGood. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


“ON THE BEACH (United Artists. 
Produced and directed by Stanley 
Kramer.) ~ 


As timely as today’s discussion on 
banning nuclear tests is this expertly- 
produced, provocative film about the 
end of the world. The year is 1964. 
Nuclear weapons of World War III 
have already killed off all people except 
those in Australia, where radioactive 
fallout is expected to drift within five 
months. A U.S. atomic submarine, com- 
manded by Gregory Peck, arrives in 
Melbourne on its way to North Ameri- 
ca. Also on the expedition are two 
Australians: a liaison officer (Anthony 
Perkins) and a nuclear physicist (Fred 
Astaire). This trip up north, with its 
views of deserted San Francisco and 
San Diego, is deeply tense and emotion- 
al, a grimly impressive sequence. 

On the Beach is no light, fanciful 
science-fiction tale; it is an engrossing 
drama of what could happen after an 
ill-out nuclear war. In contrast with the 
dire events, the picture has amusing 
and even romantic moments. But its 
main concern is the impending doom. 
It is a warning to people all over the 
world to take seriously its picture of 
suicidal nuclear warfare. A banner wav- 
ing over a Salvation Army meeting in 
Melbourne reads: “There is still time, 
Brother.” We had better make good 
use of this time, the picture says. 


“\“1001 ARABIAN NIGHTS (Colum- | 
bia. Produced by Stephen Bosustow. | 


Directed by Jack Kinney.) 


Stephen Bosustow, whose imagina- 


tive cartoon shorts about Gerald Mc- | 
and others | 
pre- | 
sents his first feature-length cartoon. It | 
to re-| 
and not up to the zany, fantastic, | 


Boing Boing, Mr. Magoo, 


have made cinema history, now 


is a disappointment, I’m sorry 
port, 
ind thoughtful quality of his short sub- 


jects. 


\laddin tale, 
heauty, and suspense; but as a whole 
this long cartoon is rather uninspired. 
Our old friend Magoo turns up as 
\laddin’s uncle, anxious that the boy 
settle down and get married, Aladdin 
will not settle for anyone but the beau- 
tiful Princess Yasminda, even though 
the Sultan’s Wicked Wazir is deter- 
mined to win her. The story ends as it 
should in a fairy tale; Aladdin and the 





Vaguely based on the Arabian Nights’ | 
it has its moments of fun, | 





Princess fly off on a magic carpet (with 
Uncle Magoo hanging on behind) after 
the Wicked Wazir and his fantastic ani- 
mal pets are disposed of. You may 
recognize the voices of some of the 
cartoon characters: Jim Backus as the 
voice of Uncle. Magoo, Dwayne Hick- 
man (TV's Dobie Gillis) speaks Alad- 
din’s lines, Kathryn Grant as Yasminda, 
and Hans Conried is properly villainous 
as the Wazir. Audiences who don’t ex- 
pect too much will find some of 1001 
Arabian Nights interesting, especially 
the lovely drawings and the occasional 
hilarious jokes. 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M) Doeu- 
mentary—(Y) Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
wvve-Wreck of the Mary Deare (D); 
Last Angry Man (D); Mouse That Roared 
(C); Power Among Men (Y); Third Man 
on the Mountain (D) 


“4rThe Miracle (D); Hound-Dog Man 
(M); Libel (D); FBI Story (D); Private’s 
Affair (C); Devil’s Disciple (C). 

w2—30— (D); 4D Man (D); But Not for 
Me (C); Hey Boy! Hey Girl! (M). 


“Best of Everything (D); 
Bucket of Blood (D); Curse 
dead (D). 


Drama—(D); Comedy—i(C) 


Jayhawkers (D); 
of the Un- 





FOR DRAMATIC ADVENTURES 


IN SCIENCE 


. WATCH 


CONQUEST 


ON CBS/TV EVERY SUNDAY 


CONQUEST documents exciting progress and discovery in all fields of 


science... 


FEB. 7— WAVES OF THE FUTURE 


narrated by Charles Collingwood, famous CBS commentator. 


FEB. 14—THE BLACK CHAIN 


The exciting possibilities of new uses Newresearch intothe chemical control 


of radar and radio waves in the future. 


FEB. 21— MAN AGAINST GRAVITY 


of bacteria, particularly streptococci. 


How much acceleration and deceleration 


can man stand? Space conditions 


duplicated in the laboratory. 


FEB. 28—THE THINKING MACHINE— Dramatic studies on how man thinks 


the conditions which control the thinking process. 


AND MORE TO COME —Presented in cooperation with the 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(Programing may necessitate some changes in the above 
schedule. Check local! television listings for time, station 


and program.) 


‘ed every other week by 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Monsanto 


e ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 
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Shrinking Needed 


A woman stepped off the penny scale. 

“Well, what’s the verdict?” asked he: 
husband. “Are you overweight?” 

“No,” replied the wife. “But accord 
ing to this height table, I should be six 


inches taller.” 
Ideas For Rett 


Specific Example 


The workman who had 
pleted the sidewalk in front of the 
neighbor's new home, told the lady of 
the house, “Lady, you'll not find a 
smoother job of sidewalk laying in all 
of Kansas Ci—!” Exclamations and a 
volume of unprintable language fol- 
lowed as he turned and spied a thre 
year-old gleefully wading up the cen 
ter of his newly laid concrete, 

“I thought you were fond of chil- 
dren!” the woman quickly broke in 

“In the abstract, yes—but in the con- 
crete, NO!” he cried. 


just com 


Maga 
By Elimination 

A portly clumsy gentleman was try 
ing to get to his seat at the circus 

“Pardon me,” he said to a woman 
“did I step on your foot?” 

She glanced at the ring and retorted 
“You must have. All the elephants are 
accounted for.” 


y PHOTOS 


send any size graduation 
phote, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/4x3'/ 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
poper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 


$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell classmates America’s Mest 
Beautiful and complete tine of Meders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 
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SEE THE WONDERS OF SPACE! 


FRE GIANT pce 
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OVER 1000 OPTICAL, SCIENCE, MATH BUYS 
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Album of the Week 


Brahms’ Violin Concerto (Epic). Ai 
thur Grumiaux gives a stunning per 
formance of Brahms’ Concerto in D for 
Violin and Orchestra. The sound of 
authority is here, whether among the 
delicate shadows of the Second Move 
ment or among the sharp colors of th 
First and the Finale. This should stand 
as one of the best performances of the 
concerto on record and is a worthy addi- 
tion to any collection. Honors also go to 
the late Eduard van Beinum (his re- 
cent death was a great loss to music) 
and the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam 


New Popular 

Lonelyville (ABC-Paramount). Creed 
Taylor’s orchestra plays a dozen tunes 
with a “nervous beat.” They up-date 
the old boogie-blues rhythms on It’s a 
Lonesome Old Town, Lonely Train, 
St. James Infirmary, and others. Don 
Lamond (drums) is a solid anchor for 
this group that has a big brassy sound 
—without trumpets! If you dance the 
“nervous stroll,” you'll want this album. 

Just as Much as Ever (Decca). This 
is Bob Beckham’s first LP and it’s a 


creditable job. Bob respects his songs— 


such standards as Together, Singing in 
the Rain, Thinking of You—but he is too 
serious too often. A touch of humor in 
his fine tenor voice would help, espe- 
cially on the upbeat tunes. 

When You're Away (Kapp). Few 
vocalists capture that blue-mist feeling 
as Miss Carmen McRae does on this 
mood LP. Long after the disc has ended, 
her voice will haunt you with The More 
I See You, Willingly, and a great rendi- 
tion of I Concentrate on You. A top disc 
for that quiet party 


New Folk 

The Wilderness Road (RCA Victor). 
An Arkansas traveler brings a sly smile 
into this package of folk songs. Jimmie 
Driftwood is a master of dialect and of 
such instruments as the near-forgotten 
“pickin’ bow.” Among the many gems 
here (Razorback Steak, Tennessee Stud, 
Run Johnny Run) is a twinkle-eyed song 
called Damyankee Lad, the story of a 
Blue who lived it up down South after 
the Civil War. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Eddie Fisher sniffs out a possible hit 
with Scent of Mystery, from the first 
film in glorious Smell-o-Vision! It’s the 
first disc for Ramrod. . . . Stan Freberg 
spoofs with The Old Payola Roll Blues 
(Capitol). . . . Conway Twitty returns 
on M-G-M as a Lonely Blue Boy... . 
Decca’s Bob Beckham tries another with 
Crazy Arms. —Bos SLOAN 























New releases coming your way... 


Hard-cover Editions 


Candidates 1960, edited by Eric 
Sevareid. Top-flight Washington corre 
spondents give their views on the Presi- 
dential candidates available to the 
Democratic and Republican parties; 
photographs, (Basic Books) $4.95. 

Which College for You? by Edward 
Hodnett. A former professor, dean, and 
college president offers valuable guid- 
ance on how to make one of the biggest 
decisions in your life. (Harper) $2.95 

Women of Modern Science, by Edna 
Yost. Well-written biographies of eleven 
women who proved that modern science 
is not “man’s work” by any means; clear 
explanations of scientific problems; pho- 
tographs. (Dodd, Mead) $3.00 

The Wonderful World Outside, by 
Dorothy Holder Jones. This tender, ro- 


mantic novel of a teen-age girl in a 
charity home is the winner of the Sev 
enteenth Summer Literary Competition 
sponsdred by the publisher. (Dodd, 
Mead) $3.00 

Uncle Sam, the Man and the Legend, 
by Alton Ketchum, This is first-rate 
American history, from an unusual point 
of view; a survey of the cartoon symbols 
that have represented our country; am- 
ply illustrated. (Hill and Wang) $4.50 


Paperback Editions 

*A Man Escaped, by Andre Devigny, 
A cliff-hanger account of a French pris- 
oner of war who escaped from German 
maximum security camps during World 
War II. (Berkeley) 35¢ 

Be My Guest, by Conrad Hilton. The 
Hilton chain of hotels is now world- 
wide; here’s the story of the man who 
brought it into being; photographs. 
(Popular Library) 50¢ 

Rocket Manual for Amateurs, by 
Capt. Bertrayét-R. Brinley. Safe, sane, 
authentic procedures for designing and 
testing home-made rockets. (Bantam) 
75¢ 


 *A Teen Age Book Club selection for 
March. 





One and None Is Two 


A countryman, somewhat fearful, took 
a ride on a roller coaster. After it was 
over, he said to the ticket seller: “I 
thank you for both of those rides.” 

“But you only had one ride,” said the 
ticket seller. 

Answered the countryman: “I count 


it two—my first and my last.” 
Future Farmer 


Salesmanship 


Victor Hammer, New York’s well- 
known art dealer and raconteur, told us 
about the high-powered real estate chap 
trying to palm off a country house to a 
prospective buyer at a party. 

“You should see the place,” he cried. 
“You like swimming? You dive right 
from your window into the lake. Like 
fishing? Just sit on your front porch and 
they'll snap at the line. And man!—just 
push your little old boat right off your 
beach, and away you glide over the—” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” said 
the other. “Look, my friend, I have ter- 
rible sinus trouble. I can’t go near the 
water!” 

“Water?” cried the salesman. “Who 
said anything about water? Why there 
isn’t a drop of water within 10 miles of 


the place!” 
BE. EB. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Miss Specific 
An applicant, a young lady, sought 
work as a stenographer. 
Employer: “How do you spell Mis- 
sissippi?” 
Applicant (undaunted): “The river 


or the state?” 
Ideas for Better Living 


Easy Settlement 


A fellow went meandering across the 
golf course just as a member teed off 
in the distance. The drive sent the ball 
right to the trespasser’s eye. 

“You can’t get away with that,” 
yelled the injured one as the golfer 
approached, “I'm going to sue you in 
court. I’m going to sue you for five 
hundred dollars.” 

“I said ‘fore’,” shouted the golfer. 


“T'll take it,” came the reply. 
BC-TV 


Chivalry 
She: “I certainly don’t like all these 


flies.” 
He: “You just pick out the ones you 
like and I'll kill the rest.” 


Ideas for Better Living 
. 
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Then What Happened? 


A butcher had sold all of his poultry 
except one hen. In walked a woman 
who said she was entertaining at dinner 
and wanted a nice-sized hen. The 
butcher reached into the ice barrel and 
stirred it around for a while, then 
brought forth his hen, flipped it on the 
scales and said, “This one will be $1.35.” 

“Well,” she said, “I really wanted a 
larger one.” 

The butcher, thinking fast, returned 
the hen to the ice barrel, fumbled with 
it a little, brought it out again and 
flopped it onto the scales. “This one,” 
he said, “is $1.95.” 

The woman considered briefly, and 
then said, “I know what. I'll take both 
of them.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer 


Interesting Statistic 


A visitor, a gentle lady who wears her 
years with ease and dignity, recently 
followed a debate on the Senate floor 
with puzzled interest. “You know,” she 
observed, “I’m sure that if all the na- 
tion’s politicians were laid end to end, 


they would point in all directions.” 
Chicago-Tribune Preas Service 


reoooorre Krazy Kaptions *rrrrrr 


“Bramwell, you must face the truth. 
You'll never make it as a Beatnik.” 
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That’s staying power! 
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IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST. And you choose before you enlist! Here’s a special 
Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass the qualification exams, you 
choose the schooling you want before enlistment. And in many technical fields, Army schooling 
ranks with the world’s finest! Choose from a wide variety of schooling. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. 
Electronics, Metal Working, Automotives, Guided Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Radar & TV— 
many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job—good training and experience pay off for a lifetime!) 
Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 
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Herald-Tribune Forum students Jordan Arzoglou of Greece, Alison MacEwen of the 
United Kingdom, and Ahmed Osman of the Sudan admire hand-carved rhinoceros 
which will be presented this month to President Eisenhower in Washington. 


Youth Forum 

[hirty-five high school students rep- 
resenting 34 foreign countries, and the 
U.S. are participating in the 14th an- 
nual New York Herald-Tribune Forum 
for High Schools during the months of 
January-March. They will spend three 
hospitality periods of three weeks each 
as guests in host schools in commu- 
nities of the Middle Atlantic states, liv- 
ing and studying with families having 
sons and daughters of their own age. 

Senior Scholastic will again publish 
transcripts of forum discussions con- 
ducted by the students under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, 
chosen from weekly broadcasts of the 
Forum over WCBS-TV (Channel 2 in 
New York area, Saturdays 12:30-1:00 
EST, or 4:00-4:30—check programs). 

The delegates will also participate 
in three interscholastic seminars at va- 
rious schools on the subjects: Compar- 
ative Government and Education, Social 
Organization and Intergroup Relations, 
and Economic Organization. 

From Feb. 13 to 18 the students will 


visit Washington, D.C. as guests of 


Scholastic Magazines. Following the 
Washington trip, they will visit Ha- 
gerstown, Md., to participate in the 
closed-circuit TV operations. 

On Monday, March 7, a group of 
Forum delegates will present a special 
discussion on their observations of 
American education before the annual 
meeting of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development in 
Washington, D.C. 

The climactic event of the season, 
the annual public forum, will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, Friday, March 25. The following 
week the foreign delegates will depart 
for their homes via Pan-American 
and Trans-World Airways. The entire 
Forum group will be guests of the 
government of Ghana at Accra, Af- 
rica, April 1-8. 

U.S. delegate is Lynn Baron, a se- 
nior in Mamaroneck (N.Y.) High 
School. She was chosen from a group 
of more than 100 students nominated 
by schools throughout the metropoli- 
tan area on the basis of ability to best 
represent the U.S. in competition with 
the highly qualified foreign students. 


Honor Studebaker 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the Editorial 
Board of Scholastic Magazines, will re- 
ceive the American Education Award 
for 1960 at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors in Atlantic City. It will be awarded 
Feb. 17 at the final session of the five- 
day convention. 

Dr. Studebaker, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, is the 33rd _re- 
cipient of the award, presented by the 
Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association. The award has 
been given annually since 1928 to a 
distinguished American for an outstand- 
ing contribution to education. 

Superintendent of schools in Des 
Moines, Ia., for 14 years, Dr. Studebaker 
became U.S. Commissioner in 1934, a 
position he held until 1948. At that 
time he joined Scholastic Magazines 
in his present position. 

Under the theme, “Creating and 
Coping with Change,” the AASA will 
hear addresses by top leaders in many 
fields: U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Lawrence G. Derthick; New York 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller; Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson; and Rep 
Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.). 

The wide range of sectional meet- 
ing topics includes: effects of founda- 
tion aid on education, a preliminary 


Dr. John W. Studebaker 
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this season. 
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report on Dr. Conant’s junior high 
school study, and problems and ac- 
complishments of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Presiding will be AASA President 
Martin Essex, superintendent of schools 
in Akron, Ohio. Taking over following 
the convention will be president-elect 
Forrest E. Conner, St. Paul, Minn., su- 
perintendent. New president-elect, to 
serve beginning in March, 1961: 
Benjamin C. Willis, general superin- 
tendent in Chicago. Willis also is a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Council of 
Scholastic Magazines. 


Giant Step 


A far-reaching Master Plan for 
Higher Education containing sweeping 
recommendations to meet an _ antic- 
ipated state college enrollment of 
700,000 by 1975 has been submitted 
to the Governor and State Legislature 
in California. 

A compromise hewn out of seven 
months of deliberations between the 
state’s tax-supported junior colleges, 
state colleges, and the Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, the plan proposes a constitu- 
tional amendment which would: 
Define the functions of each of the 
state’s three systems of public higher 
education—one of the thorniest points 
in the controversy. 

In brief, it is recommended that: 

1. The junior colleges offer a wide 
variety of two-year terminal and trans- 
ter courses. 

2. That state colleges offer work in 
liberal arts and sciences, professions, 
applied fields, and teacher education 
leading through the master’s degree, 
granting some doctoral degrees jointly 
with the University. 

3. That the Univ. of California offer 
work in the liberal arts and sciences 
and in the professions (exclusively in 
dentistry, law, medicine, veterinary 
medicine, and graduate architecture) 
with sole authority to award doctoral 
degrees (except for the possible joint 
degrees ) 

PEstablish a State College System with 
a chief executive officer and board of 
trustees similar to the University’s Re- 
gents. (The state colleges now are 
supervised by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. ) 

PSet up a 12-man coordinating council 
with representatives of each public sys- 
tem and the private colleges. The 
“watch-dog” council would advise the 
various systems and the state govern- 
ment on matters of finance, functional 
differentiation, program development, 
and location of new campuses. 

The plan also proposes a higher level 
of admission standards to both the state 
colleges and the University, diversion 
of more students to junior colleges, and 





Announcing the first compatible program 
in reading and the language arts... 
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Winston Basic Readers 
Winston American. English 


Russell G. Stauffer 
Director Reading -Study Center 
University of Delaware 


Alvina Treut Burrows 
Professor of Education 


New York University 


... and a team of more 
than twenty educators 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 


comprise the first totally new 
reading system based on the 
premise that learning takes 
place only in a reading-thinking 


situation. 


This new series employs the 
modified basal reader approach 
and consists of stories espe- 
cially written to develop 
reading and thinking skills. 
Systematic and sequentially 
organized studybooks as well 
as carefully planned teachers 
editions complement this new 
and timely concept in the 


teaching of reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
presents the first coordinated 
series of communication arts 
and skills. Oral and written 
composition, talking and lis- 
tening, reading, literature, 
dramatics, spelling, and hand- 
writing are taught within a 


single series—in a single book! 


Combining the language arts 
and skills into a functionally 
associated series has long been 
the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. And now Winston 
has done this for them in 


Winston American English. 


For complete information on the Winston Communication Program, write Dept, ST 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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a decrease in the proportion of lower 
division students at the University and 
the state colleges. 

Admission to the University would 
be limited to the top 12% per cent of 
high school graduates, compared to 
about 15 per cent now. State college 
admission would be restricted to the 
top third instead of the present 40 
per cent 

Junior colleges would continue to ad- 
mit all high school graduates, and the 
way would remain fully open for every 
Californian to pursue higher education 
up to the highest limit of his capability 
Free tuition for California residents to 
ill public colleges is reaffirmed in the 
plan 

[The plan also calls for an orderly 

pansion of facilities, including 22 new 
junior (there are now 65 
four new state colleges (now 14 cam- 


( ollege Ss 


puses), and three new Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia campuses (there are now eight) 

Following recommendations from the 
1959 Legislature, a special survey team 
headed by Arthur ¢ 
of Occidental College, drew up the 


Coons, pre sident 
proposals 


California On Top 


4 dramatic increase of nearly $500 
California first 


C lassi oom 


over last year puts 
among average 
teachers’ salary this year. The Cali- 
fornia average is $6,525. (See chart 
at right.) Last year the state was third 
with a $6,050 average. 

Last year’s first-place state, Alaska, 
is runner-up this year with a $6,500 
average, a $100 increase. New York, 
second last year with a $6,200 aver- 
age, is third with $6,300. 

states—which hit the 


states in 


[he three 
$6,000 mark for the first time last year 
continue to be the only ones above 
$6,000. However, a total of 21 states 
currently pay more than $5,000, as con- 
trasted to 15 last year. And 38 exceed 
$4,000, as compared with 34 last year 

Mississippi continues on the bottom 
of the salary ladder with an average 
salary of $3,175, a $100 gain. This 
year, 12 states pay less than $4,000 
Last year there were 15. 

The current figures were reported 


by the NEA Research Division 


Schools and Politics 


Despite a maze of conflicting ap- 
proaches, federal aid to education is 
emerging as a major issue in the 1960 
political campaigns. 

A clear-cut appraisal of party stands 
is difficult because of the wide diver- 
opinion within the parties 
themselves. But current developments 
indicate federal aid — primarily for 
school construction — will be a hot 


gence of 


Average Classroom 


Teacher Salaries, 1959-60 


OVER $6,000 


. California 
. Alaska 
. New York 


OVER $5,000 


. New Jersey ... . $5,740 


. Connecticut 
. Michigan 


. Maryland 


. Delaware 
. Arizona 


. Nevada 
. Hawaii 


. Indiana 


. Illinois 
. Washington { 


. Oregon 
. New Mexico 


. Pennsylvania 


. Rhode Island 
. Massachusetts ) 
. Minnesota 


. Ohio 


oh aT melele) 


. Florida 

. Wisconsin ) 
. Utah 

. Colorado 

. Louisiana 

. Wyoming . 
. Oklahoma 


. Montana 
. Missouri 


. New Hampshire 
. Idaho . 

. Vermont 

. Maine 

. Virginia 


OVER $3,000 


. North Carolina 
40. West Virginia 

. Tennessee 

. Alabama 

. Georgia 


. Nebraska 

. North Dakota 
. South Dakota 
. Kentucky 

. Arkansas 

. South Carolina 


. Mississippi 


(Based on NEA Research Division 
Estimates) 
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topic in this session of Congress. 

An election year is one cause of this 
interest; another is the vigorous cam- 
paigns being pushed by the National 
Education Association and other organ- 
izations. 

Among recent developments: 
Pin his budget message, President 
Eisenhower urged enactment of his 
Federal installment or debt service plan 
for school construction introduced last 
year. This measure, which would pro- 
vide Federal advances to local school 
districts to pay up to half the debt 
service (principal and interest) on $3 
billion of bonds to be issued in the 
next five years, received a cool recep- 
tion last year and appears no more 
popular this year. 
Several days later Republican Sens. 
John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky and 
Jacob Javits of New York unsuccess- 
fully sought Presidential endorsement 
of a bill calling for $4 billion in Fed- 
eral guarantees over four years. 
The Democratic Advisory Council an- 
nounced an omnibus education pro- 
gram, urging permanent Federal aid that 
would eventually cost the Federal gov- 
ernment $4 billion a year if enacted. 
Sharply criticizing the President for his 
position, the council called for a pro- 
gram that would initially give states 
$25 annually for each school-age child 
and increase to $100 in stages. 
PAlready before the Senate is a bill 
approved by the Senate Labor and 
Education Committee calling for out- 
right grants totalling $500 million a 
year for two years, with matching state 
funds. Democrats caucusing on the 
measure reportedly showed “wide di- 
vergence of opinion.” 
Nineteen organizations in the field of 
education, labor, and civic aftairs—all 
long-time supporters of Federal aid— 
established a Clearing House on Pub- 
lic School Legislation. In one of its 
first actions, the joint body came out 
against the administration’s “deferred 
payment” plan. 
>The National Education Association is 
mobilizing a vigorous all-out campaign 
to obtain suitable Federal aid this year 
—along the lines of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill ($1.1 billion annually tor four years 
in direct grants to states for school 
construction or teacher pay rises). To 
shed light on the over-all fiscal situa- 
tion, the organization recently pub- 
lished, “What Everyone Should Know 
About Financing Our Schools” (single 
copies: 50 cents, from the NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 


In Brief 


PHarvard College has gone “over the 
top” in its three-year drive to raise 
$82,500,000 to strengthen undergrad- 
uate education. A deadline gift of 





$2,500,000 from Harold S. Vanderbilt 
of New York capped the three-year 
alumni effort. President Nathan M. 
Pusey called announcement of the 
drive’s success “the most momentous 


which has ever fallen to my lot.” 


Life Magazine filmstrips will be 
distributed in the future by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films of Wilmette, 
Ill. The filmstrips (over 100) include 
such winners of Scholastic Teacher's 
National Film and Filmstrip Awards as 
The Art of Vincent Van Gogh,” “The 
\ir Age,” and “The Epic of Man.” 


>A Columbia Univ. alumnus has given 
$5 million to his alma mater for the 
construction of a medical research 
building. The gift—described as “the 
largest ever made to the university by 
a living individual’—was made by 
William Black, president of Chock Full 
O’Nuts Corporation. 


>The New York State Tenure Commis- 
sion recently upheld the dismissal of 
English teacher James R. Worley of 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y. Worley was fired for 
insubordination when he refused to 
comply with a school order requiring 
ieachers to prepare advance lesson 
plans. Although acknowledging — that 
Worley “acted in a dramatic way to 
call attention to what he regarded as 
a threat to his freedom as a classroom 
teacher,” the commission declared that 
it “does not share his belief that his 
academic freedom was impaired.” The 
matter now goes to the State Educa- 
tion Commissioner. 

> Teenagers representing the 50 Amer- 
ican states and 22 foreign countries 
this month will attend the Williams- 
burg Student Burgesses, a_ three-day 
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forum on problems of the democratic 
world, in Williamsburg, Va., starting 
Feb. 14. The Americans represent state 
student council associations while the 
foreign students are studying in the U.S. 
under auspices of the American Field 
Service. Among the discussion leaders: 
Eric Berger, editor of Scholastic Maga- 
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zines Science World and Senior Scho- In color and cleverly illustrated, these 35’ by 45° maps add meaning to the classics by 
lastic. Cooperating in the conference showing all the places referred to in English and American Literature. Maps carry quota 

lott “a . tions, facts, chronological and biographical data, anecdotes. A colorful year-‘round teach- 
are the National Assn. of Secondary- ing oid. 
School Principals, the National Assn. No. of 
of Student Councils, the American —"s 
Field Service, the U.S. Office of Edu- ) 
cation, the College of William and Mary 
and Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 


Prices — 35” x 45” Literature Maps 
Map of English Literature 
Map of American Literature 











: A Service for English Teachers Since 1926 
Despite the controversy over the anti- 
subversive affidavit required for student THE PERFECTION FORM CO. 
loans under the National Defense Edu- Box 157 

cation Act, the loan program itself is Logan, lowa 

proving popular on nearly all campuses. ee ee Sy Aes SEN 78 Bs a Oth Demo. 
By Oct. 31 the Federal government had Se ee ee Co check Bilt te 
contributed a total of $60.5 million to city a SS 

student loan funds at 1,368 participat- If Charged to School, please complete: 

ing institutions. The institutions them- 
selves added, as required, $7 million 
from their own resources. In the first 
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We Pay Postage on 
Cash Orders 


Charge orders billed at ac- 
tual postoge. 





Name of School 











year of the program (1958-59), before 
it could move into high gear, 27,683 
loans were made to students. An ad- 


Superbly performed... : ditional 68,158 loans were made from 
sweeping in scope...a comprehensive July 1 to Oct. 31 this year. 


study of music’s giant . , 
, . . > Names in the News: Omer Carmichael, 
strides in a revolutionary age. ) superintendent of Louisville, Ky., 
schools, and largely credited with the 
city’s quiet racial integration of schools 
in 1956, died Jan. 9 . . . Dr. Herman 
Shibler has resigned as superintendent 
in Indianapolis, Ind. . . . Hugh Austin 
Foresman, a founder and former pres- 
ident of Scott, Foresman & Co., educa- 
tional publishers, died Jan. 13 at 92 
‘ Ernest Tiemann, director of the 
Visual Instruction Bureau at the Univ. 
of Texas, is new president-elect of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the NEA, 


Don’‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 


Why Don’t They Let Us Teach?, by 

Volume VIII in the History of Music series— George Weinstein, in the Jan. 24 This 
THE AGE OF BEETHOVEN, 1790-1830. Another great | Week. A teacher for 30 years in New 
chapter in the survey of music from earliest < . ark, N.J., the author cites the host of 


times. Includes scores, texts dnd translations. nonteaching duties that plague teach 
ers — and makes a plea to “give Johnny 


The world’s greatest artists are on RCA VICTOR @ enough time to earn” and “give his 
ewe ieee | teacher enough time to teach.” 

The New Dual Progress Plan for 
Grade Schools, by Fred Hechinger, in 
the February Parents. This experimen- 
tal program, being tried in two school 
systems under Ford Foundation funds, 
advances children by chronological 
grades in language arts and _ social 
studies—but permits them to accelerate 
according to ability in math, art, mu- 
sic, science. “Home-base” classroom 
teachers teach first two subjects and 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


announces 


specialists teach others. 

America, His Hope, His Future . . ., 
in the Jan. 17 New York Times. In- 
tended as “a guide to living in multi- 
racial America,” this special supplement 
is sponsored by the National Urban 
League. Among the authors: Margaret 
Mead, Edwin D. Canham, William P. 
Rogers, and Lorraine Hansberry. (Cop- 
ies free from Urban League, 14 E. 
48th St., New York, N.Y.) 

The Education of Renaissance Man in 
the Jan. Horizon. This is the fascin- 
ating story of Vittorino da Feltre, who 
raised princes to be “complete citizens” 

a classroom teacher whose influence 
reaches from the 1400's to our day. 

Mark Twain in Hartford — the Happy 
Years, edited by Henry Darbee, in the 
December American Heritage. Mark 
Twain’s years in Hartford, Conn., where 
he wrote The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Life on the Mississippi, and 
Huckleberry Finn, and where his chil- 
dren grew up, are recounted with 
abundant illustrations. 


the Third Edition of 
the Revised 


STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALES 
1960 


TERMAN @ MERRILL 


SSSS Sees settee ee ee eeeeee 


eeees 


The third revision consists of one 
form which is to be used in measuring the 


intelligence of individuals through the age range 


eeeeeeeeeeoeoes 


from year two to superior adult. 


BOSTON 


Regional Sales Offices: New York 16 Atlanta 5 
Geneva, Ill. Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
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This 
building 


4 is made 
of coal 
S7 


* 
Na THE USES OF COAL 
\ \ z 


i IN INDUSTRY 


Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to —- 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal as a source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


1 
] Educational Section, National Coal Association 00203 
| 802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
| [) Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
0 Please send me information on careers in the coal 
| industry for my students. 
| ee 
a 
i siincinnscnaitaienniiittipanasindiinminaniitinianamemadiniianienaiitnidtitameiiil 
ee eee 


Position or grade 
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BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary 
Said to be 
“just as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You buy a dictionary for one sound 
reason. You want to be right and to 
know that you're right. 

The one desk-size dictionary that 
fully and absolutely justifies such con- 
fidence is Webster’s New Collegiate, 
published by G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Nothing less than a genuine Merriam- 
Webster can be “just as good.” 


THE BEST costs you no more: 
$5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed. 


Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 
Webster’s New International Diction 
ary, Second Edition relied on as “the 
Supreme Authority” throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is produced by a company 
which has specialized entirely in dic 
tionary publishing — for over 100 years 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is kept up to date by a large, 
permanent staff of experts who are spe- 
cialists in dictionary making. 

And Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is required or recommended 
by nearly all colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


When you visit your department, 
book, or stationery store, insist on buy- 
ing the best, Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary—a genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name. 


& Meviam-Websli 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


| 
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5° Letters 


Convention Coverage 
To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading the De- 
cember 9 Scholastic Teacher. | 
highly elated to read the excellent re- 
porting of our meeting in Kansas City. 

On behalf of the officers of the Coun 
cil, I do want to express to you the very 
real appreciation of the National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies for the excel 
lent coverage. I think this is one of the 
finest bits of reporting that I have seen 
on our Annual Meeting at any time. I 
do hope that you will find some way of 
expressing our appreciation to your staff. 
I know this took a good deal of team- 
work and organization on the part of 
your staff and certainly the results show 
in the article. 

If it is possible for you to supply me 
vith 15 copies of this edition, I should 
like to make 
ber of our Board of Directors. 

Merritt F. HartsHorn 
Executive Secretary 
National Council 

for the Social Studies 





was 


sure it is sent to each mem- 


To the Editor: 
You would be 


jave received comments from px 


interested to know that 
} ople 
) many parts of the country concerning 
the excellent issue of Scholastic Teacher 
for December 9. Your coverage of the 
NCSS annual meeting was highly com 
mendable. I marvel constantly that you 
ire able to get such adequate coverage 


ind to get it in print so quickly 
EUNICE JOHNS 
President, National ( 
for the Social Studies 


To the Editor 
I! want to congratulate all of you on 
of the National 


Teachers of English conven 
x ho 


the exce lent 
Council of 
tion in the December 9 issue of 
lastic Teacher. After 


count of how it was prepared, I am still 


report 


reading you! 


imazed at the completeness and accu 
racy of your report. 

—DorotHy KNAPPENBERGER 

lulsa Public Schools 

To the Editor: 

I must 

your fine coverage of the Denver con 

vention in the December 9 

Scholastic Teacher. It is a first-rate job 

of providing a succinct report of a com- 


express my admiration for 


ISSUE ot 


of meetings. 


Haro_p B. ALLEN 
Univ. of Minnesota 


| 
pilex series 











Hatper Books 


EXPLORE YOUR 
EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


WHICH COLLEGE 


FOR YOU? 
_ 
By EDWARD HODNETT 

“An immensely helpful book 
...Itisa realistic guide on 
how to apply to a college.” 
ROGER GARRISON, author 
of The Adventure of Learn- 
ing in College. $2.95 


ACCREDITATION: 


A Struggle Over Standards 
in Higher Education 


By WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


An informed and impartial 
discussion of the controver- 
sial question of accredita- 
tion. “. ..a superb job.” 
FRANK G. DICKEY, Presi- 
University of Ken- 
$2.50 


dent, 


tucky. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND 
ACCOUNTING: Principles 


and Procedures 
By SAM B. TIDWELL, C.P.A. 


How school board members 
and other officials can im- 
prove and standardize their 
accounting 
of dollars 


performance in 
for the billions 
spent annually by school dis- 
tricts. $7.50 


TEACHING FOR 


SELF-EDUCATION 

By PAUL DOUGLASS 
An examination of the 
thought and writings of Dr. 
William S. Learned. The 
hook provides administra- 
tors and teachers with abun- 
dant suggestions for 
improving the teaching- 
learning process, $3.50 


PLANNING A 


TEACHING CAREER 

By FREDERICK L. REDEFER 

and DOROTHY REEVES 
Sound guidance on getting 
a teaching job, seeking a 
better position, and relating 
present choices to future 
career plans. 
April. Probable price $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 











At an Omaha High School... 


By GUNNAR HORN 


VERYBODY gets into the act when 

Benson High School of Omaha, 
Nebr., puts on its biennial Shakespeare 
production, This year’s play, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, was the sixth in a 
series which began with A Midsummer 
Night's Dream and has included As 
You Like It, Twelfth Night, Much Ado 
About Nothing, and The Tempest. 

Although the Shakespeare plays are 
primarily a project of the English de- 
partment, which reaches every student 
in school with its “audience prepara- 
tion” activities, other departments make 
significant contributions. The library 
provides rich resource material tor the 
intensive research that goes into each 
production. In fact, over the period of 
a dozen years that the Shakespeare 
project has flourished, the librarian has 
built up a collection of Shakespeare- 
centered materials more complete than 
that of some colleges. In addition, the 
industrial arts department sketches, 
blueprints, and constructs the sets. The 
art classes design stickers, posters, and 
the program, which seeks to help estab- 
lish the mood for the play in addition 
to performing its standard function of 
listing the cast. Business students han- 
dle the box office and ticket reserva- 


Gunnar Horn is chairman of the 
English Department of Benson High, 
Omaha, Nebr., and co-author of Eng- 
lish Handbook (American Book Co.). 


SHAKESPEARE ‘SELLS’ 


tions. Girls from the physical education 
classes serve as ticket takers and ushers, 
The student newspaper keeps the whole 
school informed of these activities as 
they progress. 

The switch to classic drama was the 
result of a realization that the English 
department was missing its best oppor- 
tunity to make literature come alive for 
students. Music departments, it was 
evident, were not afraid to use the 
best. In drama the “entertaining” had 
too long usurped the place of the good, 
on the grounds that: “The classics lack 
audience appeal,” “They take too much 
time,” or, commonest of all, “We can’t 
afford to lose money on classics.” Upon 
examination, none of these reasons 
made sense educationally. 

As it turned out, good plays do have 
audience appeal, if proper preparation 
of both players and audience is made. 
And the value received is not only 
gratifying at the time but highly fruit- 
ful in motivating later work. 

The concept of “class plays” had al- 
ready been discarded at Benson High. 
Tryouts are open to all students, No 
one ever gets a part merely because he 
is a senior or because he is enrolled in 
a particular class. In fact, the reverse 
is often true. Students who enroll in 
speech and play production classes are 
frequently students who have taken 
part in a play and have found the ex- 
perience so enriching that they want 
to learn more. 

All plays at Benson are selected for 


their cultural value, never with a view 
toward raising money for some extrane- 
ous purpose. The Shakespeare plays, 
happily, do make money even at the 
nominal student charge of 50 cents, 
but the profits are used to make possi 
ble even finer future productions. It is 
not unusual to spend $500 for costumes 
—and sometimes as much for a set. For 
the production of Twelfth Night, for 
example, the stage crew built as nearly 
exact a reproduction as possible of the 
stage of the famous Globe Theater, 
using plans secured from the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, 
D; ©. 

If a Shakespeare play is to 
educational value, it cannot be 
casually. Student actors do not speak 
the language of Shakespeare without a 
tremendous amount of preparation. Nor 
do student audiences understand the 
language without first having been in- 
troduced to it in the classroom. For the 
late November production of The 
Taming of the Shrew, preparation be- 
gan with the opening of school in 
September. 

Basic tool in all English classes was 
a paperbound edition (Dell) of the 
play with an excellent commentary by 
Margaret Webster and the Marchette 
Chute retelling of the story.* From there 


have 
done 


*Also available through Readers 
Choice, Scholastic Magazines’ budget 
book service (35 cents), as one of 22 
Shakespeare selections. 


This fall’s production of The Taming of the Shrew (left) was preceded by 
activities preparing the student body which got under way in September. 


(Below) For Twelfth Night, Benson High's set, built by students, was as 
near a reproduction as possible of the stage of the famous Globe Theater. 
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: pare 





| on, English teachers took the path best 
suited to each particular class. In 9th 
| grade emphasis is always on_ plot, 
though famous lines in the play are 
explained so the student will have the 
pleasure of recognition when the actors 
speak them. Upperclassmen, already 
acquainted with Shakespeare, concen- 


trate on character interpretation and the 
subtleties of Shakespearean language. 
Concluding the audience preparation is 


an English department letter to all stu- 

dents on proper attitude and manners 

A Book to Help You Plan ata play with suggestions for mowing 

: appreciation at the play and_after- 

A Trip, or a Lesson, to Remember wards. (Each year a number of classes 
take advantage of a letter-writing unit 


Over 100 pictures and lively text depict North Carolina to send fan letters to members of the 


through five centuries. Indians from the Croatans of the cast, the various production crews, and 


1580's to the Cherokees of today the Daniel Boone the director. 


: Going on at the same time, of course, 

country .. . Colonial plantations ruins and restorations 
was the more intensive preparation of 
battlefields of the Revolutionary War and the War cast and production staff, which met 
Between the States century-old lighthouses and pirate daily with the director. This group 
haunts—you see them all in “Historic North Carolina.” made a study of Shakespearean produc- 
tions in his own day and since. Each 
student read several plays to familiarize 
himself with the Elizabethan language. 
The Taming of the Shrew itself was 
? Beek studied as thoroughly as Julius Caesar, 
+ 47 Macheth, and The Merchant of Venice 
Nw 19 are studied in English classes. Among 
Pe ce ee ee other activities was the writing of biog- 
apt. & Conereatian ane Bowmapment raphies of each character. In_ these 

Room HB-9, Raleigh, North Carolina studies the whole group is alwavs in- 
volved. No member of the cast ever 
studies his part in isolation, for it is the 
aim of the director to make even the 
smallest part a part of the whole. 

Far from being the first step, the 
learning of lines comes almost as a 
by-product of understanding the play. 
Props are introduced as early as possi- 
ble and at least three dress rehearsals 
are held to give the actors a chance to 

Tryon Palace (below), called the most en-cduachontaee-P oilpeamadbegee puree 
beautiful building in Colonial p eon sb | Because of the nature of schools, the 
opened to the public last summer. Both 
the palace and city of New Bern, done anew for each production. The 
setae VP ag codon Paty to success of the effort can be measured 
. —— in part by the ready acceptance of up- 


Please send my free copy of “Historic North 
Carolina” to 


Name ia 
Please print name and address 


Street 


City 


job of “selling” underclassmen must be 


F Ca oo F that they not be denied a_ second 
_ Del Shakespeare play, and the enjoyment— 
7 ’ often one of surprise—admitted by un- 


perclassmen—indeed their insistence- 


derclassmen when they have seen their 
first performance. Typical are state- 
ments of two freshman bovs and a 
freshman girl: 

“The Taming of the Shrew was a 
very good play. If all of Shakespeare’s 
comedies are that funny, I’m all for 
them.’ 

“I was not sure what to expect, but 
as it turned out, the play did not bore 
me by a long shot.” 

“It was hard to understand at first, 
but after a while I got used to it and 
thought the play was wonderful in 
every way.” 








Teleguide 
CONQUEST 


OW scientists are using radio waves 

as a research tool will be explained 

and illustrated in the next Conquest sci- 

ence program, “Waves of the Future,” 

on Sunday, February 7, 5:00-5:30 p.m., 

EST, CBS-TV. (Check local listings in 
your area. ) 

Dr. Carl Overhage and Paul Sebring 
of the M. I. T. Lincoln Laboratory will 
take viewers to the Millstone Hill Radar 
Observatory in Westford, Mass., where 
research in radar and radio propagation 
is being carried on. During the telecast, 
radio waves carrying a message from 
Millstone Hill will travel to the moon 
and bounce back to earth in a little over 
two-and-a-half seconds. 

“Waves of the Future” will not only 
show the moon-relay system in opera- 
tion, but will also explain the nature of 
radio waves, the unreliability of the 
ionosphere as a wave reflector, the basic 
ideas behind radio detecting and rang- 
ing or radar, the tracking of satellites, 
ind recent efforts to establish radar con- 
tact with the planet Venus. 

The Conquest series of half-hour pro- 
grams is prepared with the advice of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Emphasis is al- 
ways on pioneer research in fields of 
general interest. This telecast is spon- 
sored by the Monsanto Chemical Com- 


pany. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


Although the subject matter may 
seem technical, teachers will find that 
many students have a keen interest in, 
ind considerable information about, 
radar and problems of long-distance 
communication. Some good starter ques- 
tions: 

1. How fast do radio waves travel? 
If they travel in a straight line, like a 
beam of light, how can they be sent to 
the other side of our curved earth? 
Which layer of the earth’s atmosphere 
plays a key role in radio broadcasting? 


Explain. Where is this electrically 
charged layer? What causes radio fade- 
out? Why is the ionosphere regarded as 
an unreliable reflector? Is it capable of 
reflecting long and short waves equally 
well? Explain. 

2. How far is it from the earth to the 
moon and back? If a radio signal travels 
with the speed of light or 186,000 miles 
per second, how long will it take for a 
round-trip journey to the moon? In ra- 
dar, the distance from a target is meas- 
ured by the time it takes for an echo to 
return. Explain this statement. Why was 
the radar of World War II so important 
to Britain? What is meant by radar 
tracking of space vehicles? Do you think 
it possible to get a radar echo from 
Venus, which is a hundred times far- 
ther from us than the moon? This last 
question will be discussed in the tele- 
cast, 

3. Define these terms: Radio wave, 
radio propagation, radar, ionosphere, 
moonbounce circuit, paddle wheel satel- 
lite, oscilloscope. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


The entire program may be effectively 
summed up under these headings: 

1. Radio waves are produced by the 
combination of a magnetic field and a 
corresponding electric field. Explain this 
statement. How do flares from the sun 
affect the reflecting ability of the ion- 
osphere? What did the oscilloscope re- 
veal about the reflection of radio waves 
at dawn and at dusk? Why are scientists 
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so anxious to find a good reflector of 
short radio waves? Do you think that 
man-made satellites may solve the prob- 
lem of long-distance communication? 
Explain. Describe the round-trip of the 
voice message from Millstone Hill to the 
moon to Jodrell Bank and back again. 

2. In radar, the usual continuous sig- 
nal is chopped up into very short pulses. 
Explain this statement. How does radar 
detect a distant target? How does radar 
measure the range to the target? What 
does the term radar stand for? What is 
meant by the U. S. Air Force SAGE sys- 
tem? Why is the information picked up 
by SAGE radar antennae immediately 
fed into huge computers? 

3. How has radar research proved 
helpful in the study of the migratory 
habits of birds? How has radar been ap- 
plied to weather-forecasting problems? 
to the investigation of the Aurora Bore 
alis? Why is the computer-radar com- 
bination so useful in tracking satellites? 
Why is it so difficult to get radar echoes 
from Venus, 28 million miles away? 
How long does it take a radar pulse to 
travel to Venus and back? How will 
radar experts recognize an echo from 
Venus? 


SUGGESTED REPORTS 


1. The early history of radar, 
2. The U.S. Air Force SAGE system. 
3. The story of the first television pic- 
ture of the earth as seen from space. 
4. Peacetime uses for radar. 
—Harry Soorin 


Giant saucer-shaped antenna helps track missiles by means of radio waves. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Recordings for Holidays 


By MAX U. BILDERSEE 


tapes can bring 


rR JORDINGS and 


new excitement and meaning to 
your classroom observances of 
holidays. Try some of the following in 
your classes this year. (All records are 
single 12” 33 1/3 rpm recordings un- 


less otherwise noted.) 


national 


Lincoln's Birthday—Feb. 12 


Lincoln and Douglas: Years of Decision 
(Enrichment, one 10” 3311/3), a dramati- 
zation involving the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
ment) features folk music of 
War combined with the Getty 
dress. 

The Union (Columbia) includ 
mond Massey reading the Gettysbu: 
dress 

The True Story of the Civil War (C 
al), sound track of the film of tl 
name, includes Massey readir 
tysburg Address 

A Lincoln Album (Caedmo: 

33 1/3) features Carl Sandburg 
ing Lincoln's life as an Illino 
his White House years, and his 
ment in the Civil War, with re 
Lincoln writings 

No Man Is an Island (Decca) 

Orson Welles reading the Get 
Address. 

Our Common Heritage (Decca) in- 
cludes among other selections, Vachel 
Lindsay’s “Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight,” Walt Whitman's “Oh Captain! 
a og, en a condensed version of 
Edwin arkham’s “Lincoln, the Man of 
the People,” and Rosemary Benet Nan 
cy Hanks.” 

Many Voices II (Harcourt, Brace) ir 
cludes “Nancy Hanks” and “A Farme1 
Remembers Lincoln.” 


Max U. Bildersee is editor of Audio 
Cardalog and audio editor of Educa 
tional Screen and A-V Guid 


] 


The Heroic Soul: Poems of Patriotism 
(Decca) includes “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d” and “O Captain! 
My Captain!” 


Washington’s Birthday—Feb. 22 


The Winter at Valley Forge ‘En 
one 10” 33 1/3), a dramatic pre- 
underscoring hardships of the 
encampment 

George Washington: Frontier Colonel 
(Enrichment), a dramatic portrayal of 
early phases of Washington's life 

Great American Speeches (Caedmon) 
ncludes Washington's Inaugural Address 
Many Voices I (Harcourt, Brace) in- 
cludes reading of Guiterman’s “The Young 
Washington.” 

Heritage U.S.A.—Volume II (Folkways 
one 10” 33 1/3) includes reading of Wash- 
Farewell Address 


rich- 
ment 
sentation 
Valley Forge 


gtons 


Labor Day—Sept. 5 


The Original Talking Union and Other 
Union Songs (Folkways) features Pete 
Seeger and chorus singing a variety of 
ibor songs 
American Industrial Ballads 
ways) features Pete Seeger singins 
and sung during U.S. indu 
era by various workers, 

Two Billion Strong—Part II 
Tape Repository, 30 mins.) 

teners with the work of the 
tional Labor Organizaion. 


(Folk- 
ngs 
tten trial 
(National 
acquaints 


Interna- 


Columbus Day—Oct. 12 


Voyages of Christopher Columbus (En- 

chment, one 10” 33 1/3), a dramatization 

if Columbus’ voyages emphasizing the 
ge of discovery 


United Nations Week—Oct. 18-24 
United Nations Day—Oct. 24 


Human Rights (Folkways) features an 
nterview with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
by Howard Langer of Scholastic Teacher 
which traces the development of the U.N 
Declaration of Human Rights 

F.D.R.’s Four Freedoms Speech (En- 
richment), a dramatic presentation of the 
delivery of this document 

Eleven Memory Street (National Tape 
Repository, 60 min,), a story of the work 
of the U.N.’s International Tracing Service 
which seeks to reunite refugee children 
vith their families 

Document A/777 (National T 

tory, 60 mins.), a dramatiza 
eas set forth in the authorized 
the Declaration of Human Rights 

Two Billion Strong (National Ta; 
pository, three parts, each 30 min ! 
Part I, on U.N. efforts to contr 
narcotic Part II, on the Intern: 
Labor Organization; and Part III 
World Health Organization 


Re- 


clude 


Election Day—Nov. 8 


If I’m Elected (Heritage) features the 
actual voices of our Presidents and some 
of their opponents in the 60-year span 
beginning in 1892 

I Can Hear It Now—Vol. II (Colum- 
bia), recordings of the 1948 national con- 
ventions and Presidential campaigns. 

Campaign ’'56 (Yale) covers the im- 
portant primaries, the political conven- 
tions, and national campaigns of majo) 
candidates in 1956. 

Veep (Folkways) features Alben W 
Barkley, Vice President 1949-1953, in a 
series of informal interviews 


Thanksgiving Day—Nov. 24 


The Patriot Plan (Folkways, two 12” 
33 1/3), covers documents in the struggle 
for democracy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, including the “Mayflower Com- 
pact.” 

Landing of the Pilgrims (Enrichment) 
a dramatic recreation of this event. 

The Mayflower Compact (Enrichment) 
a dramatic ation of the hazards of 
the journey to the Americas, recognition 
of the need for some form of government 
and creation of the document 

Many Voices I (Harcourt, 
cludes a reading of Hemans’ 
ing of the Pilgrims.” 


Brace) in- 
“The Land- 


Christmas—Dec. 25 


A Christmas Carol (Decca), an adapta 
tion of Dickens’ story 

Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas (Decca) an 
account of the visit of the four mem- 
bers of the Corresponding Society with 
Mr. Wardle at the Manor Farm 

A Christmas Carol (Camden), an un- 
abridged presentation of Dickens’ story 

The Littlest Angel (Decca), a _ short 
story with religious overtones of a child’s 
gift to another child 

Lullaby of Christmas (Decca), a short 
story with religious overtones of a mute 
child who miraculously gains the power 
of speech and song 

A Christmas Carol 
presentation of the 
Frank Pettingell 

A Christmas Carol (Spoken 
reading by Eleanor Roosevelt 


Arts), a 


(Spoken 
story by 


Dickens 
Word), a 





SOURCES: Caedmon Records, 277 Fifth Ave., 
Camden Records (RCA Victor), 155 E. 24 St., 
N.Y.C.; Columbia Records, 799 7th Ave., N.Y.C.; 
Coral Records (Decca), 445 Park Ave., N.Y.C.; 
Enrichment Materials, 246 5th Ave., N.Y.C.; Folk- 
ways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N.Y.C.; Harcourt, 
Brace, 750 3rd Ave., N.Y.C.; Heritage Records, 
17 E. 48th St., N.Y.C.; National Tape Repository, 
Audio-visual Center, Kent State Univ., Kent, 
Ohio; Spoken Arts, 95 Valley Rd., New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; The Spoken Word, 10 E. 39th St., N.Y.C.; 
Yale Univ. A-V Center, 53 Sterling Memorial 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* Guinea and Ghana 
AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 6- 
8: Human Interest in the News, p. 9; 
also, Newsmakers, p. 5. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens at Work, p. 19; Our Nation’s Im- 
mortals (John Marshall), p. 21; World 
News in Review, pp. 6-8; Human In- 
terest in the News, p. 9; also, News- 
makers, p. 5. 

3. World Geography: Africa’s Awak- 
ening, pp. 10-11; Unit on Guinea and 
Ghana, pp. 12-18; also, World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8, and Newsmakers, p. 5. 

1. World History: Africa’s Awaken- 
ing, pp. 10-11; Unit on Guinea and 
Ghana, especially pp. 14-18; also, World 
Vews in Review, pp. 6-8, and News- 
makers, p- o. 

5. American History: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (John Marshall), p. 21; also, 
see the news section, World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head, p. 26, 
and How Would You Solve It?, p. 27. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Guinea and Ghana, 
p. 20. 

8. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
zle, sports, reviews of Radio-TV, and 
films, beginning on p. 22. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 

Archbishop Makarios, III, was re- 
cently elected the first president of 
Cyprus. This island becomes an inde- 
pendent republic next month. Our sec- 
ond Newsmaker is Mrs. Golda Meir, 
foreign minister of Israel. 


Things to Do 

Set aside a section of the classroom 
bulletin board for Newsmakers. Label 
the section, THEY SHAPE THE NEWS. 
Students can bring to class pictures of 
“Newsmakers” clipped from magazines 
and newspapers. Brief identifying cap- 
tions should accompany each picture. 
Pictures may be changed from time to 
time as news events warrant. 


AFRICA’S AWAKENING 
(pp. 10-11) 


With this issue, World Week intro- 
duces a series of three Units on Africa. 
In this week’s issue is a Unit on Guinea 
and Ghana. A Unit on French Africa 
will appear in the February 17 issue. 
[he third Unit—on the Belgian Congo 

will appear in the March 2 issue. 

The article, Africa’s Awakening, sets 
the stage for the series. It discusses 
\frica as a whole—its area, population, 


problems, and needs. It lists the coun- 
tries that have won independence, those 
enjoying self-government, and _ those 
still in colonial status. 


Discussion 

(1) Describe four major problems 
facing Africa today. (2) Explain the 
title of the article, Africa’s Awakening. 


Map Work on Africa 


Place a wall map of Africa on the 
board for general reference. Distribute 
blank outline maps of Africa to the 
class. Students can use the map of 
Africa on page 11 of this issue of 
World Week. Here are suggested direc- 
tions to write on the board: 

1. Draw a heavy pencil line to show 
the Equator. Label it. 

2. Label the Atlantic and the Indian 
oceans. 

3. Using a colored crayon or a pen- 
cil, shade lightly the independent coun- 
tries of Africa. Identify each one. 


A Discussion Lesson 
Motivation 

Have students turn to the workbook 
page, p. 20, and interpret the cartoon. 
Use student answers and further ques- 
tions from the class as your guide into 
the lesson. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since 1945, the number of coun- 
tries who have won complete inde- 
pendence and self-government has in- 
creased greatly. How do you explain 
this development? 

2. Why is Africa’s Awakening an 
appropriate description of this event? 

3. Why do some experts believe that 
the winning of independence by coun- 
tries in Africa is not the end of Africa’s 
problems, but the beginning of new 
ones? 

4. Do you think a United States of 
Africa can ever become a reality? Why 
or why not? : 

5. What common ties bind the coun- 
tries of Africa? What differences divide 
them? 

6. Why are both the Western democ- 
racies and Soviet Russia interested in 
Africa? 


UNIT: GUINEA AND GHANA 
(pp. 12-18) 


Themes to Develop 


1. Ghana and Guinea share several 
features in common. Both are located 
on the west coast of Africa, on the Gulf 
of Guinea. Both were European colo- 


nies. Ghana won its independence from 
Britain in 1957 and France granted 
independence to Guinea in 1958, Ghana 
and Guinea are united in a loose feder- 
ation. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
pion in both countries. Both countries 
hope to develop an aluminum industry 
using their large resources of bauxite, 
and both are seeking foreign loans for 
this industrial project. By Western cri- 
teria, the standard of living in both 
countries is very low. 

2. Under British 
prepared for eventual 
Improvements in farming methods and 
sanitation introduced. Schools, 
hospitals, and roads were built, Leaders 
received their education in Britain. In- 
dependence came in orderly fashion 
on March 6, 1957. French Guinea 
voted to accept independence and cut 
its ties with France when President 
De Gaulle offered Guinea the choice 
of self-government within the French 
community or complete independence. 
Ghana is a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

8. Ghana is anti-Communist and 
friendly to the West. It would like to 
see all Africa free of European control. 
Although Guinea has accepted economic 
aid from the Soviets, its leaders do not 
want to see their country under the 
domination of either the West or Soviet 
Russia. 


rule, Ghana was 
independence. 


were 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) Both Ghana and 
Guinea have many features in com- 
mon. Prove this by comparing them 
as to: (a) climate; (b) location; (c) 
natural resources; (d) occupations; (e) 
former and present political status; 
(f) industry; (g) living standards; (h) 
problems of future development. 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Name the gov- 
ernment leaders of Ghana and Guinea. 
(2) How did Ghana and Guinea be- 
come colonies of Britain and France, 
respectively? (3) What improvements 
did Britain bring to Ghana? (4) How 
did both of these African countries gain 
independence? (5) Summarize the re- 
lations of both countries with the West 
and Soviet Russia. 


Teaching the Unit 
Up-Dating the Textbooks 

Few textbooks, if any, in geography 
and world history have the up-to-date 
information on Ghana and Guinea, It 
would be a good idea, therefore, to 
urge your students to detach the Unit 
on Guinea and Ghana and save it in 
their notebooks for future reference. 





16-T 


Map Reading and Interpretation WHAT’S AHEAD? 
Before beginning class discussion of 
February 10, 1960 


the Unit, students should know their 
map facts about Ghana and Guinea Special Issue: Your Career 
Have them turn to the maps yp 
and 12. A wall map of Africa s] February 17, 1960 
also be on the board for referen it: Africa’s Awakening 
1. In what part of Africa 
and Guinea located? 
2 Which countries separat ; ea February 24, 1960 
from Ghana? : Che Issue Our Governm«e 
3. What does the map re | 


tell you about the resour 


I re nch 





the two countries? How d 


\ t 


mation suggest the ways ol J ' vould correct 

livelihood in the two count: ? sneak tle 
1. What is bauxite? WI th these African countries? 

countries place such empha 


his natural 


) 


A Discussion Lesson 
; Motivation 
Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) Stan Chess wal CGaince 


1. What evidence can you fi r countries in Ah 
pictures which indicates th Huence | he world attach mu 


development of t 


of European civilization on Guine id to their having won 
Ghana? ence? In what wav is their w 
2, How do the street sc In t lependence part of the ge 


I 


capitals of Guinea and G ture of “Africa’s Awakening 


pare with what you might 
average American city? Discussion Questions 


3. What clues are ther | 1. Since Ghana and Guinea 
tures to show how some he G vely | | 


nd France have wanted 


eans and Ghanaians earn their living na 
} lonies in the first place? 


4. From what you see 


poor countries, why should 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 








FRENCH AFRICA 


: ildwell, $2.95 (John Day, 19 
Feb. 17 in World Week ‘ 


ARTICLES: “Drums of Chang 


PAMPHLETS: French Economi: fet Afetoats Toten” tee B Basie 
ance in West and Equatorial Afri 195 T ime Magazine Nov. 29. 1959 
free; Communauté (limited supply), | Hope for Truce in Algeria,” Busines 
tree; Documents Algériens, 195 
Basic Facts on the Malagasy (Malgach by B. Rivlin. Current 
Republic, 1959, free; How We Live Sid Mar 1959. “Key Pieces in th 
by Side—9,500,000 French Citizens, wu Puzzle.” by Mildred Adams. N. ? 
dated, free; French Embassy Pre Magazine, Jan. 17, 1960. “Africa 


Information Division, 972 Fiftl ven sue Holiday, April, 1959. “Fre 


New York 21, New York. Madagascar Drums in West Africa,” Newswe 
(Focus Vol. 8 No. 9), 1958, 15¢, Ameri 4 1950. “Inside Negro Africa 


i= | 


Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th — Dunbar, Look, June 23, 1959. “Ou 


s Visit West Africa, b 


” I ; Oct s 1959. “De Gaulle’s French 
| History 


John 


39 


Beat 
N. } 
Real 
Week 
Com 


African 
Times 


pecial 
" 
eqom s 


k May 
by E 


t of tl 


Street, New York 32, New York. Basi lungles Noe ations and Prokk 


Data on the Economy of French West U. S. News & World Report, Jub 


Africa (Economic Reports, Part 1 Ne 
55-82), 1955, 10¢; Basic Data on the 
Economy of French Equatorial Africa 


1959. “New Africa and the Wor 
V. M. Dean, Foreign Policy Bulleti 
15, 1959. “French West Africa 


( Economic Reports, Part 1 No 95-76) Aug. 18. 1958. “French Black Afric 


1955, 10¢, Superintendent of Documents passes the Tempest of Nationalis 


U. S. Government Printing Office Wash 1. H. Huizinga. Reporter, June 26 


ington 25, D. C. Africa; World's Last France in Africa special issue 
Frontier, by John Scott (Headline Series rent History, Feb. 1958. 
No. 135), 1959, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso 3 ; 
ciation, 345 East 46th Street, New York FILMSTRIPS: Algeria Today, 34 
17. New York. Visual Education Consultants, Inc 
Helena Street, Madison 4, Wis. Ge 
BOOKS: Inside Africa, by John Gun ical features, the people—and how 
ther, $6.50 (Harper, 1955). Light in the ind work, agriculture, industry 
Dark Forest, by C. R. Joy, $2.50 (Coward ind rural life; the problem facing 
McCann, 1958). Let’s Visit Middle Africa, in her struggle to keep Algeria 
by John C. Caldwell, $2.95 (John Day of France 


) 
ld 

iL Nov 
Time, 
i By 
i by 
1958 
Cur 


Irames, 


2066 


ograph- 
they live 


urban 
France 
iS part 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


2. In what ways has independence 
added new problems for Ghana and 


Guinea? 
3. Why is Soviet Russia eager to 


extend help to these countries? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(John Marshall) (p. 21) 


Here is a biographical sketch of John 
Marshall. one of the great Chief Jus- 
tices of the United States 


Procedure 
Students in Civics and American 


to 


History classes could be assigned 
report on the great decisions made by 
John Marshall En yclopedias and 
American History texts are ready ret- 
erences. The reports should be inte 
grated with class discussion. Here are 
some sugge sted questions to guide class 


] 


( ussion 
Why is it said that John Marshall 


*) 


1S¢ 
] 
I 


breathed life into the Constitution 
2. We have had many Chief Justices 
since 1789. Why do we especially honor 
John Marshall? 
3. How did John Marshall establish 
a basic principle in American govern- 
ment? What is that principle? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20 
Cartoon Reading: 1-desire of African 
to be independent; 2-it suggests 
spreading of nationalism in Africa; 
}-Morocco, Guinea, Tunisia; 4-yes; 5- 
Nigeria 
Il. What Did You Read?: 1-Ghana; 2 
Guinea 3-both {-Ghana 5-both; 6- 
Guinea; 7-both; S8-Ghana; 9-both; 10- 
both; 11-Ghana; 12-Ghana; 13-both; 14- 
Ghana; 15-Ghana 
Il. Put On Your Thinking Caps: 1- 
It 1 
Africa to end colonial rule. 2-It has shown 
that a colony can achieve independence 
without bloodshed. 3-Among the problems 
still to be solved are the need for raising 
the standard of living; the building of 
schools, roads hospitals, etc.; industrializa- 
tion of the two countries; elimination of 


fers to the growing movement in 


disease, poverty, and _ illiteracy. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 22 
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Higher Education in Japan: 





Hopes, Heartaches, and Hara-Kiri 


By DON BROWN 
Far Eastern Correspondent 
Scholastic Magazines 


} AN ADMISSION to a university or 
A college mean so much that failure 
to achieve it leads to suicide? In Japan, 
it can and does. Hundreds yearly end 
their lives because they have been re- 
jected by the schools for which they 
have taken entrance examinations. 
Although official statistics do not dis- 
tinguish it from other reasons for sui- 
cide, uneasy parents and_ educators 
realize that college rejection contrib- 
utes substantially to making suicide the 
leading single cause of death in the age 
group from 15 through 24 in Japan. 
With roughly a fifth of the popula- 
tion, the 15-24 age group has a third 
of the nation’s suicides. In 1955, for ex- 
ample, of 22,477 Japanese who took 
their own lives, 8,231 were in this age 
group. Only 641 in the same age range 
in the United States committed suicide 
in that year, about a 20th of the na- 
tional total of 12,961. Clearly, forces 
were operating in Japan which were 
either not present or not having the 
same eftects in the United States. 
Such self-extinction, strange and un- 
necessary though it may seem, is a 


not unnatural consequence of certain 
Japanese circumstances and values. For 
most Japanese of ambition, a univer- 
sity or college education is considered 
imperative. Exceptional men may suc- 
ceed, but others, without college, must 
not expect too much of life. 

What counts, however, is less the 
education than where it was obtained. 
The best employment opportunities— 
those with security for life and possible 
advancement to power and prestige in 
the big companies, government offices, 
and other organizations—are grasped 
most easily by graduates of a relatively 
few schools. Applicants, in numbers far 
greater than there are openings, take 
competitive examinations, but those 
without marked brilliance know that 
their best chance—perhaps only chance 
—for being hired, unless their families 
can exert influence in their behalf, lies 
in being from the one or two schools 
whose alumni are dominant in the em- 
ploying organization. 

An organization without a_ school 
clique, possibly two cliques, is rare. 
Promotion also seems to be easier for 
those who have school ties with their 
superiors. And the school one has at- 
tended, the employment achieved be- 
cause of that attendance, and the clique 


entered into through employment all 
have much to do with the arrange 
ment of a good marriage. 

So great is the competition for the 
basic advantage of attending one of the 
older universities that the family which 
aims high for a son may begin by en 
rolling him—not without some effort 
in a primary school with a reputation 
for producing a high percentage of suc 
cessful candidates for admission to the 
best secondary schools (those most 
successful in preparing candidates for 
admission to the best universities). 

Each step upward means an exam 
ination, and for young Japanese and 
their families, life is a series of exam 
ination ordeals. Rejection by one of the 
preferred secondary schools is serious, 
but rejection by the university of one’s 
choice can be crucial. Family pressure 
on the student to excel is constant, and 
he knows well the consequences of 
failure. 

In 1956, Japan’s 228 universities and 
colleges, not counting junior colleges, 
took only 139,591 of 665,963 appli- 
cants, about one in every five. Allow- 
ance should be made, however, for 
thousands who applied to more than 
one school, Tokyo University, popular- 

(Continued on page 18-T) 


For the Exam Hurdle: A ‘Cribbing Shirt’ 


Ancient China, too, experienced the 
stress of examination pressures—as il- 
lustrated by the “cribbing shirt” below, 
part of Princeton University’s Gest Ori- 
ental Library. 

The Chinese shirt—probably one of 
the most elaborate methods of cheating 
devised—is covered with more 
than 520,000 ant-like characters ar- 
ranged into 720 compositions from the 


ever 


Four Books of Confucius. It was used 
to smuggle information into examina- 
tions for public office, based almost ex- 
clusively on the writings of Confucius. 

It would be difficult to overempha- 
size the importance attached to the 
examinations in China. Those who 
passed the first series were automatical- 
ly exempted from corporal punishment 
and were invited to share in the dis- 
cussion of community affairs. Those 
who passed the second degree, equiva- 
lent to our M.A., had special flags fly- 
ing over their homes to notify the 
passersby of their exalted status. Those 
who passed the final hurdle were heav- 
ily subsidized by the government and 


their parents were publicly favored by 
the authorities. 

Since so much depended on the ex- 
aminations, competition was extremely 
keen. Candidates often tried again and 
again, and it was not uncommon for 
them to spend almost all their lives in a 
vain attempt to “leap through the 
Dragon Gate.” Pressure was so great 
that during the examination itself it 
was not uncommon for candidates to 
die from stress. Their bodies often 
were found only at the completion of 


the three-day ordeal when the sealed 
cells were opened by guards. 

The cribbing garment, thin in mate- 
rial and light in weight, could fit readily 
under garments or be sewn between the 
inner and outer facing of a jacket. Once 
in his sealed cell, the dishonest Chinese 
student could remove the outer garment 
and begin augmenting his knowledge 
of Confucius. 

Each essay is separated by a rec- 
tangle, the one on the outside in red 
and the inside in black. 





(Continued from page 17-T) 


‘Adventures in Music,” Significant | ly regarded as the most advantageous, 


New Series for Elementary | with alumni cliques entrenched in gov- 
ernment offices, politics, and the pro- 


Schools by Homad Mitchell and | fessions, last spring had 10,904 appli- 
the National Symphony cants for its 2,070 openings. Most of 
i ie . these were above average, because for 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC others to apply is futile. But perhaps 
a Beer Ley So es oe | more representative are such schools as 
Hitotsubashi University, with alumni 
strong in commerce and law, which had 
3,526 applicants for 440 openings, and 
the Tokyo University of Technology, 
which had 4,726 for its 465. Keio, old- 
est of the private universities, and able 
to place graduates favorably in bank 
ing, industry and other fields, in re 
cent years has admitted only one of 
every 15 or more applicants. 

There is no way of knowing how 
many of those turned down by the 
schools of their first choice were suc 
cessful last spring in entering othe 
schools, but what is known is that many 
chose to wait for another attempt to 
enter the preferred ones. In 1957, only 


“ " . » =o » 9 rQ 
glorious sound! Edited by noted educator Gladys Tipton, 26 per ci nt, or 996 of the 2,068 ac 
cepted by Tokyo University, were taken 


each of the ten volumes will include comprehensive “Notes ; f F 
, % De . a ae -™ on thei rst try. Forty-five per cent 
for Teachers.” First album (Grade 3, Vol. 1) now available scapes oes: Pp er agit 1. bese 
were successful on their second try and 


Here at last is symphonic repertoire for schools—in today’s 


in Living Stereo, Regular L.P., and Extended Play. 29 per cent on more tries, some for the 
The world’s greatest artists are on RCAWV TOR@ fifth time. That anyone would be will- 
ar. ICTO} ing to wait two or three years, let alone 

five, cramming as many as 16 hours 
daily and submitting to the strain of 
successive examinations, is a measure 
of the importance attached to gaining 





enrollment. 

An American who felt that his life 
depended on graduation from Harvard 
for example, if not accepted as a fresh 


2 a $ 
man, probably would enter another col- 
Britain Costs s | lege with the hope of transferring to 
Harvard in a year or two. Japanese uni 
versities, however, accept transfer stu 
| dents only in exceptional circumstances 
If unable to transfer to Harvard, the 


American probably would adjust him 
¥ self to his disappointment with no fear 


by train : Quicker and more 50999 z that he would be handicapped serious]y 

comfortable, too. And a full-course meal /E aaiwavs in finding employment. Such is not the 

costs only $1.50. Buy Thrift Coupons be- BRITISH 
J 





case In Japan. 
Few if any employers, the Japanese 


fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). b 
50999 § knows, will approach a_ second-class 


Give you up to 1000 miles good also RAILWAYS school with offers to take its graduates 


on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and He also knows that many of its gradu 
ates have been employed no more ad- 


Clyde steamers. 
Or buya Pass! vantageously than if they had gone only 
From your to high school. That he might tolerate 


A British Railways “Guest : : 
Travel Agent Fichet”” is gend en any train lowly employment for a time until able 
F to find an ideal life-time position would 


in England, Scotland, Wales : . 
1st CLASS 2nd CLASS (except a few Continental not enter into his thinking. Not often 
the kind of organization that 


Ss sc s boat trains) for 9 consecu does 
S34 as tive days. Just show your | would satisfy his ambition take anyone 
“Guest Ticket” and go any who has been employed elsewhere. 
Wish “planning” literature? where in Britain. First Class | [Thus much is at stake for those who 
Write British Railways, Dept. J, O-2, $39, Second Class $26 | take the university entrance examina- 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y | ti The lerate ifte adi. 
ions. The moderately gifted and medi 


Rates vary in Canada. | ocre have been cramming for them for 
months, in addition to carrying the load 
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Here’s how you can help: In this week's 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student's responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 2, MICH 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


— 
GET cee 


because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


17'S VERSATILE .. . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them"’ 

. “best of its type’’.. . “‘more convenient”’. . . 
“‘so quiet’ . . . “flexible and adaptable”. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.’’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 of more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. SO2 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago § 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 

DURABLE! 


SIMPLE |! EFFECTIVE! 





of the final year of high school studies. 
Lack of sleep may have brought on 


physical exhaustion. Nervous tension is | 


high, and it does not relax while wait- 
ing for the examination results to be 
posted. Even among the successful, the 
examination strain is blamed for much 
illness. 

Many youths, therefore, lack the nor- 
mal health and resilience to accept the 
blow of failure in the examinations. 
Some crack up in ways which warn 
families in time to place them under 
psychiatric treatment. Some convert 
their frustration into rebellion against 


| 
} 





society; others gravitate toward suicide. 


High Suicide Rate 

Suicide is not necessarily encouraged 
or admired in Japan, Traditionally, 
however, as shown in still-popular stage 
plays, it has been recognized as a “sin- 
cere” way out of an insoluble dilemma, 
a correction of an error, or proof that 
one has done his best and can do no 
more. There are no strong religious 
sanctions against it. It has been resorted 
to yearly by more than 20 in every 
100,000 Japanese, giving a rate—24.3 
in 1956—more than twice as high as 
that in the United States or Great 
Britain. Thus, it distresses but does not 
surprise the Japanese that each April 
and May, the months of most suicides, 
many young men and a few young 
women who have failed in the March 
entrance examinations prefer death to 
life. 

Such suicides are too common to be 
reported in newspapers unless in some 
way unusual. One which received no- 
tice last spring was that of a young man 
who, though an honor student in high 
school, had failed in five attempts to 
enter Tokyo University and was about 
to apply for the sixth time. According 
to his father, he was suffering from dia- 
betes and was neurotic, “probably be- 
cause he strained himself too much.” 
As the final entry in his diary, he wrote: 
“I am too tired to try again.” 

Among the Japanese Government 
agencies concerned over these suicides 


is the Welfare Ministry, which has 


| considered preventive measures without 


arriving at effective action. It is gen- 
erally agreed that an increase in the 





| number of universities and colleges in | 


itself would not help, for there is no | 
way to give to new schools the prestige | 


of those which ambitious students want 


| most to enter. Nor would expansion of 


the schools with the most prestige. Per- 
haps the only real solution would be 
such multiplication of business, pro- 


| fessional, and government service op- 
| portunities that even graduates of the 


less esteemed schools would be in de- 
mand in increasing numbers, but that 
is hardly conceivable under present 
Japanese conditions. 


| 
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Films 


in 16mm sound for 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES 


Complement your teaching with these 
educational and informative free-loan 
films. To order films, clip this entire 
ad or use Master Coupon on page 30-T. 


Date Desired 
ECONOMICS 
{} “Trouble in 
Paradise” 
Inflation—its causes and how It 


can be licked. 
13 mins Color 


(_] “Big Change in 
World Markets” 


The world market place today 
and the astounding post war re 
~overy In many countries 
32 mins 


CAREER 


GUIDANCE 

[] “Summer of 
Decision” 

A vivid portrayal of the de- 

mands, challenges and rewards 


of social work, 
29 mins 


C “CPA” 


Careers in Certified Public Ac- 
counting told in story form 
29 mins 


“ 

[_] “Road to Better 
a4 ” 

Living 
(Also perfect for building civic 
awareness. ) 
The role of the mortgage banker 
in community betterment 
25 mins. 


CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY 
[_] “Unseen Journey” 


Unusual dramatization of the 
Americana concerned with trans- 
porting oil. 
28 mins. 


_] “The Significant 
Years” 
Great events and personages of 


the past 25 years 
26 mine — or 


Animation 


Color 


Color 


Color 


These are only a few of the many fire free 
loor films available from Association Films 


Viease schedule films checked for the dates indicated 
above If not available for these dates please 
schedule for the earliest date and advise 
Nome... 
Schoo! - 
Street___ 


City 7 State 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
Inc. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Branches: 


Ridgefield, W. J. 
Broad at Fim 


LaGrange, tl. 
561 Hiligrove Ave. 


Dallas 2, 
1108 Jockson St. 


Sen Francisco 3, 
799 Stevenson $t. 











COMMUNITY CLASSROOM 


By PAUL T. RANKIN 


stations 


ITY council meetings, fire 
the post office, museums, and mon 
uments have played their parts a 
rooms” in recent vears as teac he rs 


to help students know 


“olass 
have 


sought their 


communities, 
Largely untapped so far, how 


“community classroom 


another 
can dramatically acquaint students with 
a vital, human side of their community 

These are the various social service 
agencies, publicly and_ privately 
ported, including government bureaus 
and such organizations as the United 


Community Chest ind Red 


sup 


Fund, 
Cross. 
Such “classrooms,” 


which help young 


sters understand how 1 communit 
cares for its aged, orphaned, idl 
capped, sick, delinquent impoverished 
unemployed, can be a vital part of so 


cial studies, language arts, and 


handi 


science 
instruction, 

In the Detroit area, a School Program 
has been designed to meet this need. It 
was developed cooperatively by Detroit 
neighboring schools and [ 
Services, the ! 


and nited 


Community 


vanization 


Paul T. Rankin is assistant superin 
tendent of schools in Detroit, Mich 
and a member of the Advisory Commit 
tee of the School Program of the United 
Community Services of Metropolitan 
Detroit since its inception 


Detroit's Successful Social Agency Program 


of Metropolitan Detroit's social service 
agencies for joint planning. Organiza 
tion of the program is simple. United 
Services has an Advisory 


School 


representatives oj 


Community 
Committee on the Program 
which has public, 
parochial, and independent school sys- 
iniver 
PTA, 


groups 


tems of the area, colleges and 
education, the 
labor 

member 


sities, boards of 


and church, and 
UCS provides a staff 


serves as director of the program The 


Clvic, 
who 
committee aids in the selection of activ 
ities and their evaluation. 

Varied approaches are used to imple 
ment the program. 

A special pamphlet, “Community So 
cial Services—a Part of the Instructional 
Program,” suggests ways in which the 
teacher and the school can help young 
sters appreciate the social services and 
develop the determination to maintain 
that 


chance to 


these services. It suggests every 
child should 
something additional about the 
munity social services each school year; 
should have the experience of giving 
umount, 


have a learn 


com- 


some money, however small the 


to support these services; and some 


should study 


it least one major instructional unit on 


time in his school career 


the community social services, should 
visit at 
should have a chance to serve as 


of his 


least one of the agencies and 


l vol 


untee! giving own tim ind 


energ 
Also 


ivailable for reference is the 


The Detroit News 


A high school student volunteer helps an embryo artist in a Detroit settlement house. 


“Handbook on Community Services for 
Teachers in Metropolitan Detroit.” It 
presents brief statements on the pur- 
poses and policies of about 150 agencies 
and gives information regarding visits, 
speakers, and audio-visual aids, 

Another basic item is “Let’s Take a 
Look at Community Services in Metro- 
politan Detroit,” for pupils in eighth 
and ninth grades. It makes much use of 
interesting case histories in depicting 
the various fields of social service. 

In addition, radio programs are pre- 
sented periodically over Detroit Public 
Schools Station WDTR to _ interpret 
more fully the work of individual agen 
cies. Films and filmstrips and exhibits 
are available. The School Program di- 
rector is available to give talks to classes 
on request, or she may arrange for rep- 
resentatives from agencies to speak at 
schools. The director also helps teachers 
arrange visits to agencies by classes or 
individual pupils. 

The School Program also helps re- 
cruit high school students for volunteer 
service in social agencies, particularly 
during the summer. Students showing 
particular interest are assisted in learn- 
ing about professional opportunities in 
the field of social work. 

The Detroit program 
designed primarily as an aid in fund 
campaigns. Rather, emphasis is educa- 
tional on a year-round basis. Neverthe 
less, during the Torch Drive of the 
United Foundation in October each 
vear, the attention on 
these services and invite pupils to con- 
tribute. Thus children learn that the 
Torch Drive is the means through which 
people raise money to help others. 

From the point of view of the schools 
the School Program has been very much 
worthwhile. It has provided a rounding 
out of educational experiences offered 
has filled 


gap in the 


area was not 


schools focus 


children in the schools. It 


what was somewhat of a 


curriculum of most school systems 


namely, the experiences 
through which boys and girls might de 
velop a real understanding and appre 
ciation of the social services. 

From the point of view of the United 
the social 
agencies School Pro- 
gram has been of material value. It has 
provided a new means of interpretation 
of social services to the 500,000 or more 
children in the public, independent, and 
parochial schools of the Detroit metro- 
politan area. 


provision of 


Community Services and 


themselves, the 





GUIDANCE AND TESTING MATERIALS 


Next week, the student magazines 
Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English will 
feature special issues on careers. 

To supplement that material, Scho- 
lastic Teacher this week publishes a 
list of current testing materials (see be- 
low), plus an article on new career films 
see page 25-T) 

Next week, Scholastic Teacher will 
carry a listing of new guidance text- 


books. 


TESTS 
KEY: WT, working time. ST, scoring 
time. List, list price. Rev., revised. pp., 
number of pages. Cire., descriptive cir- 
eular available. Ans., separate answer 


sheet. (In parentheses), grad: level. 


Achievement 

CALIFORNIA TEST BUR. California 
Achievement Tests (1-14) by Ernest W 
Tiegs, Los Angeles State College; Willis W 
Clark, Calif. Test Bureau. WT 90-180 mins 
ST. 5-10 mins. 5 levels, 4 forms. List. 14-16 
cents per copy. Copyright 1957. Rev. 32-48 
pp. Ans. Circ. Grade placement norms; per- 
centiles; anticipated achievement. Compre- 
hensive tests designed for measurement and 
individual diagnosis in the basic skills of 
reading, arithmetic and language 

Survey of Language Achievcuient (7-12) 
Willis W. Clark and Ernest W Tiegs, WT 
28 min. ST. 3 min. 2 forms. 7 cents per copy 
Copyright 1959. New. pp. 8-12. Ans Circ 
Grade placements; percentiles. Measure- 
ment of language usage, punctuation, capi- 
talization, and spelling 


OHIO SCHOLARSHIP TESTS, 8th Grade 
Test (8), new authors each year, WT. 126 
mins ST. 1-2 mins. 1 form. List. 8 cents per 
copy. New test every year. 8 pp. Ans. 2 
cents each. Circ. percentile norms. Measures 
eacn student’s cumulative achievement and 
gives index of his preparation for secondary 
eaucation 

First Semester Every Pupil Tests (2-12) 
New authors each year. WT. 45 mins. ST 
2-3 min. 1 form. 3 cents each. New test 
yearly. 33 separate subject area tests. pp 
2-8. Circ. Percentile norms by subject, per- 
centage correct answers. Subiect matter 
achievement tests designed to enable teach- 
et and pupil to measure progress. 

Second Semester Every Pupil Tests. Same 
as First Semester Every Pupil Tests but 
covers 40 subject areas. 

General Scholarship Test for High School 
Seniors, New authors each year. WT. 150 
mins. ST. 2-3 mins. 1 form. List. 10 cents 
per copy. New test every year. pp. 16 Ans 
2 cents per copy. Circ. Percentile norms 
based on top 40% of senior class Covers 
essentials of high school academic course 


THE STECK COMPANY, Publishers, FET 
Fundamentals Evaluation Test (9-12) David 
F. Votaw, Sr., Consultant, Ed. Measurements 
WT. 120 mins. ST. 5 min. (hand scoring o1 
marked booklet) 1 min. 30 sec. (hand scor- 
ing of separate answer sheet). 4 forms. List 
$3.50 per 25 copies. Copyright 1959. New. pp 
40. Ans. Cire. Grade norms and percentile 
norms. Measure accumulated “capital” of 
fundamental knowledge and its application 

GVR General Achievement Test, Inter- 
mediate (4-6) David F. Votaw, Sr; Hob 
Gray, Univ. of Texas; J. Lloyd Rogers 
Southwest Texas St. College. WT. 140 mins 
ST. 7 min. (hand scoring of marked book- 
let) 1 min. (using separate answer sheet) 
2 forms. List tentative $3.50 per 25 copies 
Copyright 1960. New. pp. 32. Ans. Cire. 
Grade, age and percentile norms. Each 
form of the series has ten subtests, designed 
to measure general achievement. 

GVR General Achievement Test, Advanced 


(7-9) pp. 40 same as Intermediate test in 
other details 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (1-9) Harold H. Bixler, 
Walter N. Durost, Gertrude H. Hildreth, 
Kenneth W. Lund, J. Wayne Wrightstone 
WT 105-255 mins. ST. varies. 3-4 forms 
List. $5.30 per 35 copies to $9.50 per 35 copies. 
depending on test. Copyright 1959 New pop 
16-32. Ans. for Itermediate and Advanced 
Battery. Cire. Grade equivalents, percentile 
ranks, stanines and standard scores. Covers 
reading arithmetic and language skills and 
at grades 5-9, the mastery of study skills 
and of science and social studies content 
Intermediate and Advanced levels are avail- 
able in partial batteries—science and social 
studies are eliminated in partial] batteries 


Aptitude 

ALLIED PUBLISHERS, Byers’ Shorthand 
Aptitude Tests, Dr Edward E Byers 
Chandler School for Women. List. 50 cents 
each. Copyright 1959 New. pp. 20. Predicts 
Muiviaual shoithand aptitude 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUR., California 
Analogies and Reasoning Test (10-13) Dr 
Claude Mitchell, Former Supt, of Schools, 
W Newton, Pa., WT. 40 min. ST. 3 min. 2 
forms List. 12 cents each. Copyright 1958 
New pp. 12. Ans. Standard score anc per- 
centile for grades 10-13. Scholastic aptitude 
test. consisting of 101 analogy problems in 
four areas of academic knowledge; natural 
Science, mathematics, social science, English 
literature. Designed to evaluate students 
who are contemplating further education 
in an academic field. 

Meltiple Aptitude Tests, (7-adult) David 
Sege!, Ph.D., Consultant in Psych. & Ed 
measurement; Evelyn Raskin, Ph.D., Assoc 
Prot. of Psych., Brooklyn College. WT 177 
mins 1 form List. 50 cents per copy. Copy- 
right 1959 Rev. pp. 12-32. Ans. Circ. Percen- 
tiles, standard scores. Nine differentia! tests 
in four aptitude areas—verbal comprehen- 
sion, perceptual speed, numerical reasoning, 
spatial visualization. 

Survey Test of Algebraic Aptitude (8) by 
Robert E. Dinkel, Culver City (Calif.) School 
System; WT. 40 mins. ST. 5 mins 1 form 
List. 7 cents each. Copyright 1959. New. pp. 
8. Ans. Circ. Standard score and percentiles 
Designed for screening and counseling stu- 
dents by indicating the success to be ex- 
pected in the first course in algebra 


THE PSYCHOLOGY CORP., Modern 
Language Aptitude Test (9-adult) by Join 
B. Carroll, Harvard Univ.; Stanley M. Sapon 
Ohio State University. WT. 30-60 min ST 
3-4 min. 1 form. List. tape $7.50, booklets 
$3.50 for 25 copies Copyright 1955, 1998 New 





TEST PUBLISHERS 

Acorn Publishing Co., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Allied Publishers Inc., Ailied Bildg., 645 S. E. 
Ankony, Portland 14, Ore. 

California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Bivd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Cooperative Test Division, Educatior.al Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J. 

Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Aven- 
ve, New York 32, N. Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston 7, 
Mass. 

Ohio Scholarship Tests, 751 Northwest Bivd., 
Columbus 12, Ohio. 

The Psychological Corp., 304 East 45 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Pubiic School Publishing Co., Test Division of 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 East 38 Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

The Steck Company, P.O. Box 16, Austin, Tex. 

World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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pp. 12. Ans. $3.60 for 50 copies. Circ. Percen- 
tiles. Predicts how rapidly and successfully 
students are likely to learn a foreign lan- 
guage. Essentially a series of practice exer- 
cises in learning various aspects of foreign 
languages. Complete test (1 hour) is ad- 
ministered with a tape recording. Short form 
(30 mins.) can be given without recorder 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Fla- 
nagan Aptitude Classification Tests (9-12) by 
John C. Flanagan, Professor of Psychology 
Univ. of Pittsburgh and Dir. of American 
Institute for Research. WT. sessions total- 
ing approx. 10 hours. ST. SRA-scored 1 
form. List. $1.25 per copy. Copyright 1959. 
New. pp. 24-64 Percentile scores on 19 tests 
Provides aptitude scores for 37 broad occu- 
pational areas 

SRA High Schoo! Placement Test (8-9, 
by SRA Test Division. WT. 150 mins. ST 
SRA-scored. List $1 per copy. New each 
year. pp. 51. Ans. Cire. Grade equivalents 
and percentiles. Test service available only 
to high schools. Measures scholastic aptitude 
in verbal and quantitative areas, reading 
ability, and achievement in English and 
mathematics. Includes a non-language in- 
telligence test 


College Placement 

COOPERATIVE TEST DIVISION, Educa- 
tiona) Testing Service, School and College 
Ability Test (4-14) WT 70 mins. ST. 2 mins 
12 forms. List. $3.95 for 20 copies. Copyright 
1956-57. New. pp. 10. Ans. Circ. Fall 1956 
norms; percentile bands; national random 
sample. Helps teachers, counselors and stu- 
dents assess student's capacity to undertake 
work of the next higher level. Measures 
developed ability. Parts 1 and 3 measure 
verbal ability. Parts 2 and 4 measure quan- 
titative ability 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORP., College 
Qualifications Tests (11-13) by George K 
Bennett, Marjorie G. Bennett, Wimburn L 
Wallace, Alexander G. Wesman. WT. 80 
mins ST. 5-7 mins. 3 forms. List. booklet 
$5.00 for 25 covies, a/s $3.50 for 50 copies 
Copyright 1955, 1956. 1959 New. pp. 16. Ans 
Percentiles. An integrated battery of three 
tests: Verbal, Numerical, Information (sci- 
ence and social studies) designed to measure 
abilities needed for success in higher edu- 
cation. Suitable for admitting students to 
college, awarding scholarships, and counsel- 
ing high school seniors. New forms restricted 
to colleges and universities available in 
alternate years 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, SRA 
College Classification Tests (college), by 
SRA Test Division, WT. 195 mins. ST. SRA- 
scored. 1 form. List $1 per copy. Copyright 
1958. New. pp. 35. Ans. Percentiles. Provides 
a flexible admissions or placement testing 
program, yielding scores that bear directly 
on specific problems after college admission 
Tests measure student's educational achieve- 
ment and provide information to be used 
in counseling, placement, instruction, and 
remediation programs for college fresh- 
men. Scoring service provides List Report 
of Scores—in percentiles, listed either alpha- 
betically or by achievement 

College Placement Tests, 
Division (college freshman) 
mins ST. SRA-scored. 1 form. List $1 per 
copy. Copyright 1957. New. pp. 23. Ans 
Several sets showing distributional equiva- 
lents between CPT and AGCT, SSCQT and 
SAT scores. Local norms can be developed 
Power test of scholastic ability, designed 
for use as a college entrance examination 
and for counseling incoming freshmen on 
their educational plans. Each test 
geared to the difficulty level and 
of college textbooks. Test yields 
scores—verbal ability, quantitative 
and total score 


by SRA Test 
WT. 120-180 


item is 
content 

three 
abilit) 


Communication Skills 

COOPERATIVE TEST DIV. Educational 
Testing Service STEP Essay, scquentia 
Tests of Educational Progress Series (4-14) 
by cooperative authorship. WT. 35 mins. ST 
2 mins. 16 forms. List. $1 per 20 copies 
Copyright 1956-57. New. pp. 1. Cire. Fall 
1956 norms; percentile bands. Provides 
standardized essay-writing instruments. Stu 





You'll enjoy touring 


AROUND THE PAGIHIC 


with a friendly group! 


43 great days, 


in 8 fascinating countries 
all for $2659 


Right now, Percival is planning an adven 
turous new itinerary...around the fabled 
lands of the Pacific. Wonderful places to 
see...to talk about for years to come! A 
tour that’s yours for the taking! 

You'll travel with a group of 20 to 30 
interesting new people...companions who 
soon seem like old friends. Together you 
leave Los Angeles and fly off to the thrills 
of Hawaii, the Fiji Islands, Auckland, Aus 
tralia, Singapore, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, and Japan. Along the way, 
there's plenty of time to shop for bargains, 
see all the sights, because Percival takes the 
“trouble” out of travelling. All arrange 
ments are made for you...far in advance. No 
worries about food food, transportation 
Even the strange languages are interpreted 
by your experienced Tour Conductor. Every 
problem from customs to currencies are 
taken off your hands. When you're with 
Percival, there’s only one thing you must do 
..- have the time of your life! 

And remember, Around-the-Pacific is only 
one of the many exciting Percival Tours to 
all parts of the world. Each one designed to 
Satisfy your travel preferences, at a cost you 
can afford! All of them backed by the per 
sonal integrity and professional know-how 
of Harold Percival, company president and 
leader in the field of travel for the last 30 years 


FREE TOUR BOOKLETS 


Even if you're just “thinking” about taking 
a holiday abroad, Harold Percival’s personal 
tour booklets will be of enormous help in 
deciding. They give dates when groups are 
departing. 18 different tours, 22 to 70 days 
priced $780 to $3299. Plus a great deal of 
interesting and informative travel and tour 
tips. Tell your Travel Agent you want 
Percival Tours literature or send this cou 
pon today! 


“Percival 


18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES 
PERCIVAL TOURS 


712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 

183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 
Please send me your booklets describing 
the many exciting Percival Tours Around 
the Pacific, to Europe, Around the Middle 
East, Around the World. 


Dep sr, O 


Name 
Street 


City 


dents are provided with topics for themes 
which are rated by objective, clearly de- 
fined standards 

STEP Listening, Sequential Test of Edu- 
cational Progress Series (4-14) by coopera- 
tive authorship. WT. 70 mins. ST. 2 mins 


| 8 forms. List. $3.20 per 20 copies. Copyright 


New. pp. 5. Ans. Circ. Fall 1956 
percentile bands; national random 
sample. Designed to measure skill in com- 
prehending, interpreting and evaluating 
listened to material 

STEP Writing, Sequential Tests of Kdu- 


1956-57 
norms 


| cational Progress Series (4-14) by coopera- 


tive authorship. WT. 70 mins. ST. 2 mins 
8 forms. $3.95 per 20 copies. Copyright 1956- 
57. New. pp. 10. Ans. Circ. Fall 1956 norms; 
percentile bands; national random sample 
Measures expression of ideas in writing by 
requiring student to select best revision 
from a variety of suggested changes in ma- 
terials drawn from actual samples of stu- 
dent writing. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUR, California Lan- 
guage Test, (1-14) by Ernest W. Tiegs and 
Willis W. Clark. WT. 27-40 mins. ST. 5 mins 
4 forms. List. 6-8 cents per copy. Copyright 
1957. Major revision. pp. 8-16. An Cire 
Grade placements, percentiles, anticipated 
achievement. Provide measurement in me- 
chanics of English and spelling and indi- 
vidual diagnostic information 

Wellesley Spelling Scale (9-college by 
Thelma G. Alper, Wellesley College, Edith 
B. Mallory, Wellesley College. WT. 30 min 
ST. 3 min. 2 forms. List. 5 cents per copy 
Copyright 1957. Major revision, pp. 4. Ans 
Percentiles. A 50-item, multiple choice spell- 
ing test, including words frequent used 
and often misspelled 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB., Co. (Test Di- 
vision of Bobbs-Merrill Company Inc.) 
Analytical Survey Tests in English Funda- 
mentals (9-12) by J. Helen Campbell! and 
W. S. Guiler, Miami Univ., Ohio. WT. 33 
min. 2 forms. List. 11 cents per copy. Copy- 
right 1957. Rev. pp. 8. Grade medians 8-12 
and college freshmen. Tests spelling and 
capitalization, punctuation, sentence organi- 
zation and structure, grammatical usage and 
terminology 

Basic English Tests (3-8) 3 levels, by H 
E. Schrammel, Vera and O. E. Hoyum. 2 
forms. List 10 cents per copy. Copyright 
1960. Rev. 

Natural Tests of English Usage (9-13) by 
Henry Rinsland, Univ. of Oklahoma, Betty 
and Roland Beck, Grand Canyon College, 
Ariz. Untimed 2 forms. List. 14 cents per 
copy. Copyright 1958. Rev. pp. 8. Quartiles 
for high school classes, percentiles for col- 
lege freshmen. Three booklets nechanics 
of English, grammar, rhetoric. Students 
score each other's tests by workshop meth- 
od, make their own record charts, and use 
them as individual study guides 


intelligence 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUR., Survey of 
Mental Maturity (7-12) by Elizabeth T. Sul- 
livan, Willis W. Clark, Ernest W. Tiegs. WT 
30 mins. ST. 3 mins. 2 forms. List. 8 cents per 
cop) Copyright 1959. New. pp. 12. Ans 
Cire. Percentile rank, standard scors« nen- 
tal age A 30-minute adaptation of the 
California Test of Mental Maturity 

California Test of Mental Maturity kgn.- 
adult) 6 levels, by Elizabeth T. Sullivan, 
Willis W. Clark, Ernest W. Tieg 1 form 
List. 15 cents per copy. Copyright 1957. Rev 
pp. 16-20. Ans. Circ. Mental ages, percentiles 
Measures memory spatial relationships 
logical reasoning, numerical reasoning and 
verbal concepts. Yields both mental ages 
ind I1.Q.’s for language and non-language 
score as well as for total test 

California Short-Form Test of Mental 
Maturity (K-adult), by Elizabeth T. Sullivan 
Willis W. Clark, Ernest W. Tiegs. WT. 20- 
53 min. ST. 5 min. 1 form. List 9 cents per 
copy. Copyright 1957. Rev. pp. 12. Ans. Circ 
Mental ages, percentiles. Measures four com- 
ponents of mental ability—spatial relation- 
ships, logical reasoning, numerica eason- 
ing, verbal concepts. Yields bot nental 
izes and I1.Q.'s for language and non-lan- 


age scores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Revised Hen- 
mon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability (3-12) 
by Tom A. Lamke and M. J. Nelson, Iowa 
State Teachers College. WT. 30 mins. ST 
approx. 3 mins. 2 forms. List. $4.20 per 
package. Copyright 1957. Rev. pp. 4. Circ 
Mental age, percentile ranks, grade equiva- 
lents, I.Q. scores 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale: Form 
L-M, 1960 (age 2-adult) by Lewis M. Terman, 
Maud A. Merrill, 1 form. List $36 per copy 
Copyright 1960. Rev. Circ. Mental age norms 
yielding deviation intelligence quotients 
Individual test of general intelligence 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, SRA 
Tests of General Ability (K-12) five levels, 
by John C. Flanagan, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
WT. 35-45 min. 1 form. List. $2.50 for a 
general review set. Copyright 1959. New 
pp. 12. Ans. for 3 levels. Circ. “Grade ex- 
pectancy”’ and mental age standard scores 
Provides measures of general mental ability 
using items that require no reading, or 
other school-learned skills. Tests are en- 
tirely pictorial 

SRA Test of Educational Ability (4-12) 
three levels. By I. I. Thurstone; Thelma 
Gwinn Thurston, Univ. of North Carolina 
WT. 26-42 mins. 1 form. List 75 cents for a 
review set. Copyright 1958. New. pp. 11. Ans. 
Circ. Grade level and age level standard 
score or percentile. Designed to test lan- 
guage, reasoning and quantitative abilities 


WORLD BOOK CO., Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale: Revised Edition (age 3-10) 
by Bessie B. Burgemeister, Columbia Univ., 
Lucille Hollander Blum, Columbia Univ.., 
Irving Lorge, Teachers College, Columbia 
WT. 15-20 min. 1 form. List. Individual 
Record Blank $1.30 per 35 copies, Revised 
Examiner's Kit $35. Copyright 1959. Rev. pp 
100 cards. Ans. Circ. Conversion to estimated 
Binet mental ages and I.Q.’s. An individual 
intelligence test requiring no verbal re- 
sponse and a minimum of motor response— 
suitable for use with groups having im- 
paired physical or verbal functioning. The 
scale consists of 100 items—the specific task 
is to select from a series of drawings the 
one which doesn't belong 


Interest Inventory 

CALIFORNIA TEST BUR., Picture Interest 
Inventory (7-adult) by Kurt P. Weingarten, 
Yakima Junior College. WT. 20-30 min. ST. 
3 min. 1 form, List. 15 cents each. Copyright 
1958. New. pp. 24. Ans. Percentiles. A non- 
verbal inventory of interests 

Occupational Interest Inventory (7-Adult) 
two levels. By Edwin A. Lee, U.S.L.A., Louis 
P. Thorpe, Univ. of S. Calif. WT. 45 mun. 
ST. 5 min. 1 form. List 14 cents per copy. 
Copyright 1956. Rev. pp. 16. Ans. Percentiles. 
Identifies interests in six fields: personal- 
social, natural, mechanical, business, the 
arts, and the sciences. Also identifies types 
of interest—verbal manipulative, and com- 
putational 


Mathematics 

ACORN PUBLISHING CO., Mathematics 
Tests—First Algebra, Plane Geometry, Solid 
Geometry, Plane Trigonometry. (9-12) by 


CUT-OUT LETTERS = 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 138’ manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
150—4 CAPITALS, $2 per set. Red, black, 
white, green, yellow & blue. Only one color & 
size per set. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 314 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


$1 per set: 2” 
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Ray Webb, Coordinator of Mathematics, 
Tucson, Arizona, Julius H. Hlavaty, DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City. WT. 
40 min. Copyright 1959. New. pp. 8-10. Circ 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUR., California 
Arithmetic Test (1-14) 5 levels, by Ernest 
W. Tiegs, Willis W. Clark. WT. 39-78 min. 4 
forms. List. 8 cents per copy. Rev. Grade 
Placements, Percentiles, anticipated achieve- 
ment. Provide measurement in arithmetic 
reasoning and fundamentals. 

Survey of Arithmetic Achievement, Cali- 
fornia Survey Series. (7-12) by Ernest W 
Tiegs, Willis W. Clark. WT. 38 min. ST. 3 
min. 2 forms. List 7 cents per copy. Copy- 
right 1959. New. pp. 8. Ans. Cire. Grade 
Placements, Percentiles. Measures ability to 
solve reasuning problems and skills in the 
fundamental processes. 


COOPERATIVE TEST DIVISION, Educa- 
tienal Testing Service, Step Mathe- 
matics, Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress, (4-14) cooperative authorship. 
WT. 70 min. ST. 2 min. 8 forms. List $3.95 
per 20 copies. Copyright 1956-57. New pp 8 
Ans. Circ. Fall 1956 norms; percentile band; 
natiimal random sample. Measures achieve- 
ment 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB. CO., (Test Divi- 
sion of Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc.) Ana- 
lytical Survey Test in Computational Arith- 
metic (7-12) by H. C. Christofferson, Miami 
Univ., Ohio, W. S. Guiler, Miami Univ., 
Ohic. WT. 40 min. 2 forms. List. 12 cents 
per copy. Copyright 1957. Rev. pp. 6. Grade 
medians 7-12. Norms based on more than 
18,000 cases, available on the 8 part scores 
and total 

Illinois 
Schutter, 


Algebra Tests (9) by Charles H 
Chicago Public Schools. WT. 37 
min. 1 form. List 9 cents per copy. Copy- 
right 1958. New. pp. 4. Percentile. Formerly 
called Chicago Algebra Tests, consists of 3 
booklets for beginning, middle and end of 
year test 


THE STECK CO., Publishers, Votaw 
Algebra Test (9-10) by David F. Votaw, Sr. 
Consultant, Ed. Measurements; David F. 
Votaw, Jr., Yale Univ. WT. 45 min. ST. 1 
min. 15 sec. (hand scoring of marked book- 
let) 20 sec. (hand scoring of separate an- 
sheet). 3 forms. List. $2.50 per 25 

Copyright 1959. Rev. pp. 6. Ans. 
Cire. Percentile rank norms for boys, girls 
and totals. Tests developed from actual 
classroom conditions. Both skills and con- 
cepts are included 


WORLD BOOK CO., New York Test of 
Arithmetical Meanings (1-3) 2 levels by J 
Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph Justman, Morris 
Pincus, Ruth M. Lowe, New York City Pub- 
WT. 60 min. 1 form for each 
level. List. $4 per 35 copies for level 1, $3.30 
per 35 copies for level 2. Cire. Percentile 
norms and ratings for each level. A measure 
of mastery of essential pre-measurement 
and numerical concepts. Content is entirely 
pictorial 


swer 
copies 


lic Schools 


Personality 

CALIFORNIA TEST BUR., Mental Health 
Analysis (4-adult) 4 levels. Louis P. Thorpe, 
Willis W. Clark Ernest W. Tiegs. WT. 45 
min. ST. 5 min. 1 form. List 9 cents each. 
Copyright 1959. Rev. Percentiles, standard 
Inventories subtle forces which influ- 
mental health. Organized into two 
sections: Assets and Liabilities. 

S-O Rorschach Test (adults) by Joics B. 
Stone, Ph.D., Director, Evaluation Planning, 
California Test Bureau. WT. 30 min. ST. 10 
1 form. List 50 cents per copy. Copy- 
12. Ans. Circ. Standard 
appraise and analyze 
temperament traits 


scores 


ence 


min 
right 1958. New. pp 
Score. Designed to 
vocationally significant 
of adults 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CoO., Study of Val- 
ues (College) by Gordon W. Allport, Harvard 
Univ. WT. approx. 20 min. ST. 5 min. or 
less. 1 form. List $4.60. Copyright 1960. Rev. 
pp. 12. Cire. Measures personality by rela- 
tive prominence of six basic interests or 
motives of Eduard Spranger’s theories of 
personality. 

WORLD BOOK CoO., 
Social Relations (5-12) 
Gardner and George 


Syracuse Scales of 
, levels, by Eric F 
Thompson, Syracuse 


Univ. WT. 50-60 min. 1 form for each level. 
List. $4.90 per 35 copies. Copyright 1959 
New. pp 7-8. Circ. Percentile norms at both 
individual pupil and classroom levels. The 
scales vield information about the way 
individuals interact in order to satisfy their 
social needs. 


Reading 

COOPERATIVE TEST DIV., Educational 
Testing Service, STEP Reading, Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress. (4-14) co- 
operative authorship. WT. 70 min. ST. 2 
min. 8 forms. List $3.95 per 20 copies. Copy- 
right 1956-57. New. pp. 10. Ans. Circ. Fall 
1956 norms; percentile bands; national :an- 
dom sample. Evaluate ability to read new 
material with comprehension, insight and 
critical understanding. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUR., Lee-Clark 
Reading Test: Primer (1) by J. Murray Lee, 
Illinois Univ., Willis W. Clark. WT. 15 min 
ST 3 min. 2 forms. List 8 cents pe: cupy 
Copyright 1958. Rev. pp. 8. Grade place- 
ments, reading ages in months, percentiles 
Measures reading achievement, based pri- 
marily on a vocabulary checked against 
Gates’ Reading Vocabulary List for Pri- 
mary Grades 

Survey of 
fornia Survey 
Ernest W. Tiegs, 
min. ST. 3 min. 2 forms 
copy. Copyright 1959. New. pp. 12. Ans 
Cire. Grade placements, percentiles. Sur- 
veys status of students in vocabulary, fol- 
lowing directions, reference skills, and 
comprehension. 

California Reading Test, California 
Achievement Tests, (1-14) 5 levels, by Ernest 
W. Tiegs, Willis W. Clark. WT. 23-68 min 
ST. 5 min. 4 forms. List. 7-9 cents per copy 
Copyright 1957. Rev. pp. 12-20. Ans. Circ 
Grade placements, percentiles, anticipated 
achievement. Provide measurement in read- 
ing vocabulary and reading comprehension, 
as well as individual diagnostic informa- 
tion. 


Reading Achievement, ( ali- 
Series (7-12) 2 levels. By 
Willis W. Clark. WT. 46 
List 8 cents per 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., The Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test (9-16) by M. J. Nelson 
and E. C. Denny, Revised by James I 
Brown, Univ. of Minn. WT. 30 min. ST. 3 
min. 2 forms. Copyright 1960. Rev. pp. 9. 
Ans Circ. percentile rank in grade, grade 
equivalents Measures reading rate and 
ability. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORP., Davis 
Reading Tests (11-13) by Frederick B. and 
Charlotte C. Davis. WT. 40 min. ST. 3 min 
4 forms. List. booklets $3.50 per 25 copies 
A/S $1.90 per 50 copies. Copyright 1956-57 
New. pp. 12. Ans. Cire. Percentile. Mea 
sures reading skills of college freshmen and 
high schoo! juniors and seniors 


Publishers, Reading 
by David F. Votaw, 
16 min. ST. 2 min. 1! 
25 copies. Copyright 


THE STECK Co., 
Readiness Test (K-1) 
Peggy L. Moses. WT 
form. List $2.50 per 
1957. New. pp. 12. Cire. Six-track classifi 
cation—lower two not ready for reading 
percentile Ten experimentally selected 
abilities closely related to reading readiness 
are measured. 


Science 

COOPERATIVE TEST DIV., Educational 
Tes.ing Service, STEP Science, Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress. (4-14) by 
cooperative authorship. WT. 70 min. ST. 2 
min. 8 forms. List. $3.95 per 20 copies 
Copyright 1956-57. New. pp. 10. Ans. Circ 
Fall 1956 norms, percentile bands, national 
random sample. Measures application of 
scientific knowledge to familiar and un- 
familiar situations. Covers several major 
science areas 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUR. Co- 
operative Biology Test, (9-12) cooperative 
authorship. WT. 40 min. ST. approx. 3 min 
3 forms. List. $1.18 per copy. Copyright 
1957-59. Rev. pp. 7. Ans. for machine scor- 
ing. Private school norms. Designed for 
private school pupils. 








minnesota 
SUL AEE xX 
session 


FIRST TERM 
June 13—July 16 
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SECOND TERM 


July 18—August 20 
Over 1,000 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY 


WORKSHOPS 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 


LIBRARY 


LABORATORY 


RESEARCH 


e 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Lectures 
Golf 


Music 
Swimming 


Plays 
Tennis 


Museums 
Fishing 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 619 Johnston Hall 
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OUTSTANDING 
(GUIDANCE 
FILMS! 


FREE USE by high school classes 
(grades 7-12) 
and youth groups 


DRIVER SAFETY 
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Film version of a story lamiliar 
to millions of students. \ spon 
car racing Champion, who teaches 
driver education during the 
school year, puts Pommy throug 
a rugged training course before 
he gets the keys to the tam 
car. National Safety Couns 


dorsed. 15 mins 


ON CAREERS 


‘| Am A Doctor’’ 


(American Medical As 


An inspiring message io young 
people about what it means to 
humanity as a 
Drama based o~ actual 
left by a doctor fatally 
with leukemia. 25 


serve docto1 
message 
stricken 
mins. Color 
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Sterling Movies U.S.A., Inc. 
Central Booking Exchange 

100 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Cooperative Chemistry Test (9-12) by co- 
operative authorship. WT. 80 min. ST. ap- 
prox. 3 min. 3 forms. List. .118 each. Copy- 
right 1957-59. Rev. pp. 8. Ans. for : 
scoring. Private school norms. Designed for 
private school pupils 

Cooperative Physics 
operative authorship. WT. 80 min. ST. ap- 
prox. 3 min. 3 forms. List 118 per copy 
1957-59. Rev. pp. 12. Ar for 
Designed for private oo) 


Test (9-12 by co- 


Copyright 
act coring 


pupils 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUR., Survey Test in 
Biological Science, California Survey Series 
(7-10) by Georgia Sachs Adams, John A 
Sexson, William E. Keeley. WT ; nin 
ST. 5 min. 1 form. List. 8 cents each. Copy- 
right 1959. New. pp. 12. Ans. Circ. Grade, 
ge, standard score, percentiles. Measures 
understanding of and the 
and concepts in the fields 
living things, plant 
health, and disé 


jegree of 
to apply facts 
the nature of 
life, diet and 


al 

dily functions 

Survey Test in Introductory Science 

by Georgia Sachs Adams, John A 

WT. 23 min. ST. 5 min. 1 form. List 7 

per copy. Copyright 1959. New. pp. 8. An 
Grade, age, standard score, percentiles 

Test in Physical Science 7-10 

by Georgia Sachs Adams, John A. Sexs 

William E. Keeley. WT. 40 min. ST 

1 forn List 8 cents per copy. ¢ 

1959. New. pp. 12. Ans. Circ. Grad 

tandard score, percentiles 


7-9) 
»exson 


cents 


Cire 
Survey 


Social Sciences 
COOPERATIVE TEST DIV., Educational 
Testin Service, ST&P Social Studies, Se- 
que ntial Tests of Educational Progress, (4-14) 
authorship. WT. 70 in. ST 
n List. $3.95 for 2( pl 
ight 1956-57. New. pp. 13. Ar 
1956 norm percentile bands 
ple. Evaluates student 
ving basic abilities and unds 


studies 


I operative 
} 8 form 


In social 


CALIFORNIA TE BUR., Survey Test- 
Introductory American History, California 
Survey Series (7-9) by Georgia Sachs 
Adams, John A. Sexson. WT. 40 min. ST. 5 

in. 1 form. List. 8 cents each. Copyright 
1959. New. pp. 12. Ans. Circ. Grade 
nent ige standard score, percentile 
knowledge of historical 
inderstanding of historical processe 

Survey Test in Geography, Califor 
vey Series (7-9) by Georgia Sach 
John A. Sexson. WT. 38 min. ST. 5 
fo List. 8 cents per copy. Copyright 
New. pp. 12. Ans. Cire. Grade pl: 

ent age standard score percentile 
Mea four subject areas: U.S eogra- 
phy, world geography, map reading, effects 
aphy on man 


place- 


praise 


1959 ace- 


ures 
of geo 


WORLD BOOK CO., Peltier-Durost Civ- 
ics and Citizenship Test, Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series (9-11) by Charles L. P 
tier, Walter N. Durost. WT. 55 min. ST 
nit List. booklets $4 per 35 copies 
Copyright 1958. New. pp. 6. Ans 
scored, $1.45 per 35 copies. Circ 
norms. Each form of 109 items covers civic 
facts; duties and functions of 
officia terms and definitions in civi 
attitudes and beliefs 


2 torms 
achine 


Percentile 
government 
enship 


Study Habits 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUR California 
Study Methods Survey (7-13) by Harold D 
Carter, Prof. of Ed. and Research, Univ. of 
Calif. WT. 30 min. ST. 3 min. 1 form. List 
10 cents per copy. Copyright 1958. New. pp 
8. Ans. Percentile, standard scores. An in- 
ventory of 150 standardized questions re- 
flecting the consistent differences in study 
methods and attitudes between high-achiev- 
ing and low-achieving students 


Division 
Test of 
Edwin C 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB. C., (Test 
of Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc.) 
Library Skills (Intermediate) by 
Clark and Eva A. Riecks, Glendale (Calif.) 
Public Schools. 1 form. List. 9 cents per 
copy. Copyright 1960. New. Ans. Determines 
nature and extent of knowledge and skills 
needed to use a school library 


machine 











Sail. ele 
AROUND THE WORLD 


THIS SUMMER $1795 


York June 30th aboard the su- 

isit Paris, the Riviera, 
Bombay, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo— 
plus overland tour of Japan—and Honolulu 
More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by 
sea. Return San Francisco by air August 23d. 
Repeating last summer's unparalleled suc- 
cess, all land arrangements, hotels and sight- 
seeing are included in the single rate of $1795 


FOUR WINDS CRUISES 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. ¥ 
TEL. GR 5-5740 Write Arthur Conrad 


Leave New 
perb S.S. America! 
Cairo, Suez, Aden, 











HOW TO USE FEDERAL 
GRANTS TO BUY 
SCIENCE-TEACHING AIDS 


Send for complete instructions on apply- 
ing funds under Title 3 of National De- 
fense Education Act to purchase of class- 
room science materials. At same time you 
get, also free, catalog of tested, educator- 
approved materials for all age groups, 
produced exclusively by 
SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-99 
A Division of The Library of Science 

59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


LAST 
CALL! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
1960 WRITING AWARDS 


Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 











Closing date for Scholastic Maga- 
zines 1960 Writing Awards for 


junior and senior high school is 


MARCH 1, 1960 


Prizes for student creative writing 


include: 


2 four-year college scholarships 


141 cash prizes ranging from 
$10 to $50 


330 other honors 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





There will be many new uses of steel—and many new careers opened by 
them—in the ‘missile age,’ as depicted in the new film, “Futures in Steel.” 


EW films about careers stress chal- 

lenges and possibilities for growth 
within a wide range of careers. They 
emphasize: select a career which you 
will enjoy and for which your abilities 
are suited; and, prepare yourself prop- 
erly. They also point up personal re- 
wards and satisfactions of these varied 
“futures.” 

Two are concerned with the great 
variety of career possibilities in modern 
agriculture: science and research, ma- 
chine design, merchandising and busi- 
ness, writing and editing, home econo- 
mics, and even aviation. Dynamic Ca- 
reers Through Agriculture (28 mins., 
color, sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
free loan from Farm Film Foundation), 
shows the importance of agriculture to 
every facet of living today. A New Word 
for Farming (28 mins., color, sponsored 
by American Petroleum Institute, free 
loan from Modern Talking) pictures 
the challenges and opportunities of 
modern agriculture through the story 
of two high school seniors. 

Another film which surveys a broad 
field is Future in Steel (28 mins., color, 
sponsored by Bethlehem Steel Co., free 
loan from Modern Talking). The film 
contrasts early methods with modern 
ones and shows many phases of iron 
and steel work. Pictured and explained 
are possibilities for engineers, chemists, 
geologists, metallurgists. 

Some of the many aspects of social 
work are pictured in Summer of De- 
cision (28% mins., B&W, sponsored by 
Council of Social Work Education, free 
loan from Association). College student 
David spends the summer with a social 
work agency, and his experiences and 
observations and the demands, chal- 
lenges, and rewards of this profession 
are shown. 

Reach into Silence (13% mins., color, 
produced by the Univ. of Southern 
California through a grant from Bel- 
tone Hearing Aid Co.; free loan from 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc.), filmed at the John 


Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, shows meth- 
ods used to train teachers for the job 
of helping deaf children to speak. Warm 
and human, the film shows not only the 
satisfactions of the work, but its diffi- 
culties and frustrations. Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy outlines qualities needed. 

Another career with strong personal 
rewards from helping others is por- 
trayed in This Is Nursing (30 mins., 
color, Univ. of California). Mr. Dyke 
is a problem patient who seems un- 
willing to help himself to get well. 
Through his true story of rehabilitation, 
we are shown many aspects of nursing 
and other health work. The Univ. of 
California also offers Laboratory Animal 
Technician (22 mins., color), concerned 
with the unusual, but interesting career 
of caring for laboratory animals. 

I Am a Doctor (25 mins., color, Ster- 
ling Movies) is a film drama based on 
an actual message left by a doctor 
fatally stricken with leukemia. Pro- 
duced by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, it shows young people what 
it means to serve as a doctor. 

Entirely different is the career shown 
in CPA (28 mins., B&W, sponsored 
by American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, free loan from Asso- 
ciation). We join Jim Stevens, a CPA, 
in his professional and personal activi- 
ties throughout a typical day and see 
the human side of this profession. The 
Institute’s earlier film, Accounting, The 
Language of Business (20 mins., also 
free loan from Association), portrays 
the importance and services of public 
accounting. 

If your group is interested in teach- 
ing, use one of the fine NEA films, 
available from your State Teachers As- 
sociation. Also consider Appointment 
with Youth (26 mins., McGraw-Hill), 
in which a high school teacher dis- 
cusses rewards, challenges, require- 
ments of teaching. 

Varied careers in science and medi- 
cine are presented in such films as: 


Films 


“Futures” 


By VERA FALCONER 


Helping Hands for Julie (26 mins., 
E. R. Squibb, free loan from Associa- 
tion), showing the many different peo- 
ple involved in diagnosis and _treat- 
ment of just one hospital case; The 
Return (39 mins., American Physical 
Therapy Association), on physical ther- 
apy; Jobs in Atomic Research (12% 
mins., Handel Films); A View from the 
Mountain (22) mins., color, H. J. Heinz, 
free loan from Modern Talking), on 
hospital dietetics; and Bridge to the 
Future (21 mins., color, free loan from 
Association), outlining the possibilities 
and requirements of an engineering 
career, as illustrated through a review 
of four years on the campus of Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films also 
offers such films as Planning Your Ca- 
reer and Getting a Job, and others 
like Furniture Craftsman, Industrial 
Purchasing, The Importance of Selling. 
Coronet Films also has a good list of 
vocational guidance films, i.e., How to 
Investigate Vocations, Personal Quali- 
ties for Job Success, Your Earning 
Power. 


Sources 

American Physical Therapy Assn., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IL; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill.; Farm Film Foundation, 1731 
Ete St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Handel Film Corp., 6926 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles 38, Calif.; Harshe-Rotman, 
Inc., 108 No. State St., Chicago 2, II1.; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y.; Modern Talking Picture Service, 
4 E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Sterling Movies U. S. A., Inc., 100 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl.; and Univ. 
of California, Educational Film Sales 
Dept., University Extension, Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. 
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| Parade of the States Washington 


Population ‘Imbalance’ 
Puts Stress on Schools 





By LLOYD J. ANDREWS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


: 
appropriately is call 


HAT d 

“imbalance of population” is de 
manding much attention from educat 
in the State of Washington 

In simple terms, this is a situati 
in which the largest percentage 
ulation growth is occurring 
age groups demanding the m 
services, the zero to 19 and 
older groups. 

Of course, coupled with tl 
lesser percentage of the total 
tion in the 20 to 64 age bra 
this group, in terms of ing 
payment of taxes, is the most 


Lloyd J. Andrews 


tive. Hence, the people paying the bill 
ire becoming proportionately fewer 
Our approach to this populati yn stress 
in the State of Washington has had an 
impact on curriculum, school buildings 


finance, teacher education, certification 


nd pupil transportation, as well as on 
I wreas 
Che solution is one of defining 
In other to the educator 
has meant a re-evaluation of ser 
offered to discard the ineffec 


words 


ces now 


to strengthen the necessai 


ve ind 


Recent nationwide figures indicat 


Washington leads the nation in the px 
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historic 

SUPREME COURT 
decisions 
dramatically 
re-created in 


The 


DECISIONS ccoaimice 


6 half-hour documentary films for classroom use dealing with recent 


history involving questions of constitutional inte 
re-enacted by many of the real-life people involu 


in communities across the nation 


retation, the cases are 
and filmed on location 
Titles 


THE CONSTITUTION AND EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE LABOR UNION 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


THE CONSTITUTION AND CENSORSHIP 


THE CONSTITUTION AND MILITARY POWER 
“THE CONSTITUTION: WHOSE INTERPRETATION? 


*Awarded one of the six 1959 Ga 
outstanding contributions to publ 


NET Film Service 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Please send detailed information on DECISION 
Organization 

Name _ 


Address 


City 





enth film 


THE CONSTITUTION AND FAIR PROCEDURE 


to be released soon 


1 the series 


by the American Bar Associatic 
n legal and judicial systems 


—- 


Ee ™ 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


FILM SERVICE | 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY | 


BLOOMINGTON | 
INDIANA | | 


| 








cent of national income spent for edu- 
cation. Our local studies have brought 
forth the opinion from educators and 
lay groups alike that there is a growing 
desire to introduce more quality to the 
present program. With these two posi- 
tive factors in education’s favor, ow 
main approach has been in the aca 
or to improve the curric 


demic area 


ulum 


Curriculum Guide 


Chis began in 1957 with the selection 
of outstanding classroom teachers and 
other educators to work together dw 
ing the summer months outlining cours« 
content for the various grade and sub 
ject levels 
House of Representatives in the main 
Capitol with 
clerical assistance and resource material 
department of 


Committee rooms of the 


building were secured, 


provided by the stat 


education. 

The objective was to prepare curric 
ulum guides to be used by classroom 
teachers and local school districts in 
their 
Chis, it was agreed, was 
necessary in view of the fact that 
classroom instruction could be improved 
for Washington's 600,000 pupils. 

More than 35,000 of this total trans 
fer to another district within the state 
vear. It is not always 


interest of 


individual programs 


organizing 


of instruction 


each school 
efficient nor in the 
pupils to repeat courses or de 


individual attention | 


best 
these 
mand hours of 
make them familiar 
offerings of another school. 

lo date, this curriculum work is com 
pleted in the basic subject areas from 
grade one through grade 12. Final ed 
iting and printing are yet to be finished 
on several of the manuscripts. Besides 
fields ol 


grack 


with the 


the basic subject areas, the 
health physical education 
and industrial arts have received lik« 
(Until full distribution to 


teachers is 


music, art 


attention 
Washington's 
this work is not 


completed 
available for out-of 


state agencies. ) 


Building Changes 

\ redefinition of building space i 
producing better lowe) 
cost Reducing the 
pupil average contributed greatly to the 
success of this Since 1957 
the averages have been reduced to 130 
square feet per pupil for state-aided 
high schools, and 100 square feet for 
junior high schools. The average of a 
20-classroom elementary building has 
been reduced about 5,000 square feet. 

Better designing, the development of 
multi-use facilities, and elimination of 
little-used space all have helped build 
new schools which are more functional 
and demand less maintenance. On all 
levels, the current designs produce more 
teaching space than in older schools. 


buildings at 
foot pei 


square 


program. 





OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED 
by Mark Clifton $3.95 


Takes the student briefly through 
the common functions of all indus- 
try and shows what management is 
looking for in him. 


WHAT YOU CAN EARN IN 
250 DIFFERENT CAREERS 
by Ben Puchaski, Director 

Career Research Associates $2.95 


Detailed, informative descriptions of 
the 250 most sought after jobs: pay, 
type of work, educational require- 
ments, etc. 


PRINTING: Careers and Op- 
portunities For You 
by Philip Pollack $2.50 


An overall study of all facets of the 
Graphic Arts Industry and its many 
opportunities for jobs and careers. 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP 
by C. A. Weber & John W. Karnes, Jr. 
$5.00 


Discusses the challenge of leader- 
ship, the need for qualified leaders, 
requirements for positions of leader- 
ship and additional responsibility. 


25% school discount applies 


CHILTON CO.—Book Division 


56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


™ ACCLAIMED 
t The Seattle DAVI Convention 


BETWEEN 
™E TIDES 


1 Sd. Color 20 Min. 
al: $7.50 Sale: $175 


i For Our Latest Catalog 
f Outstanding Films. 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, sa 
267 W. 25th St., N. ¥. 1, N. 

Dept. ST ORegon 5-7220 

Midwest Office: 614 Davis St., 

DAvis 8-2411 


Evanston, Ill. 
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Have Your Class 


OVERLEARN 


Be sure that your teachings are remembered. 
Send for FREE booklet describing easy method 
of raising achievement levels im your class. 
A favorite of teachers everywhere. Effective for 
all subjects, grades. Write Spin-a-Test, Dept. 
ST-11, Box 241, Hermosa Beach, Calif. Try this 
proven approach to retention of subject matter 


NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS 
AND ENGLISH CONTESTS 


@ VITALIZE your clasees (grades 4 through 12) by 
entering your stu ents in a nationwide competitive 
at 
o SEND TODAY for full details and FREE samples 
s examinations to Donald R. Honz, 
“E jucational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 
Wisconsin 





Director 
Street. Superior 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 








THE ADVENTURE OF LEARN- 
ING IN COLLEGE, by Roger Garri- 
son (Harper & Bros., New York, 1959, 
270 pp., $3.50.) 

The college freshman—or senior, for 
that matter—who finds that he _ is 
bogged down in detail will be helped 
by this inspirational volume. The au- 
thor, an English teacher at Briarcliff 
Junior College (N. Y.), has given sub- 
stance to some sound generalities by 
including case histories drawn from the 
experiences of teachers and students. 

Mr. Garrison takes the college fresh- 
man from the first day’s classes through 
the gamut of college experiences, in- 
cluding use of leisure time and rela- 
tions with parents. The emphasis is on 
growing up and maturing in a college 
community. 

The author has little patience with 
the “mark conscious” student. He hopes 


| one of the outcomes of a college edu- 


cation will be “cheerful acceptance of 
the fact that your education has just 
begun.” To Mr. Garrison, the six most 
important words in his book are: “You 
should learn how to learn.” 
—Howarp Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 


GROWING UP IN ENGLISH SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS: SIGNIFI- 
FOR AMERICAN PRAC- 
by Samuel Everett (Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 
1959, $2.50.) 

First in a series entitled “Studies in 
Comparative Education,” this volume 
is a good overview of the English sec- 
system, including re- 
written for the 
familiar- 


ordary school 
cent changes. It is 
U. S. educator who has little 


| ity with British secondary schools. 


Second in the series—of high inter- 
“Khrushchev and the Central 
Committee Speak on Education,” a 
translation and analysis of the recent 
“thesis” on Russian education by Dr. 
George S. Counts, professor emeritus 
of Teachers College and visiting pro- 
fessor at the Univ. of Pittsburgh.—G. B. 


BRITAIN: AN OFFICIAL HAND- 
BOOK, 1960. (British Information Serv- 
ices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
paper $2.36 postpaid, cloth $4.67.) 

Both useful and attractive, this hand- 
book is exceptional among government 
publications. Not a formal guide, it 
provides so much significant informa- 


tion about the United Kingdom today 


| as to be of real value to the curious 


traveler. Besides the stock yearbook 
subjects of government, economy, and 


resources, the book has chapters on 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 

One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 
how to use handwriting. 
Book 1—Workbook Double Size . . . $.53 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size... .53 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 
Book 3... . $.38 | Book 6... . $.28 
Geek 6. nce SOLO Tice 
Book 5.... .28 | Book 8.... .28 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY .. . $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
HANDWRITING DEMONS 
By Prof. T. Ernest Newland 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 
Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NCBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 











UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
NEWARK, DELAWARE 
President—John A. Perkins 

Schools of Agriculture, Arts & 

Science, Education, Engineering, 

Home Economics, Graduate Studies 

1960 SUMMER SCHOOL 

Summer Institutes and Workshops 

June 20-August 12 
For summer bulletin, write to 
Director, SUMMER SCHOOL 

















‘FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD $2099 
OTHER TOURS: Around South America; 


Africa; Near East; Europe (3 tours); Russia. 


Eleventh Season. 
Prof. H. S. Tarbell 
312 Taylor St., Easton, Pa. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


SPANISH GERMAN 
ANC 
THER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXT 


LATIN GREEK. 


now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO.. inc 


RVING PLACE WEW YORK 3 mw OY 





SEE..... 


through 


EUROPE 


From cosmopolitan capitals to off- 
the-beaten-track villages and 
countryside, see all of Europe as 
you travel car-free and carefree 
on a luxurious Linjebuss motor 
coach. With a snack bar, lavatory, 
and English speaking hostess guide, 
your deluxe coach is a hotel on 
wheels as you explore the Con- 
tinent during the daylight hours. 
Overnight stops at select hotels. 
Your choice of 6 to 30 day all- 
expense tours throughout Europe. 
For free folder see your Travel 
Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. U, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 





LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATIONA ZZ 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 


Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece 
and italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson 


Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 


Ask your travel agent < or write 

Melva S, Oldham, Maupintour, \ 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. w., 
Washington, D. C. 


ack 
lt 


NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Spec. Set Elementary Schoo! Tests $2. 00 
Spec. Set High School Tests 

Spec. Set Aptitude Tests 

Spec. Set Science Tests 

Spec. Set Math Tests. 

Spec. Set English Tests 

Spec. Set Reading Tests 





ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Rockville Centre, L. ! 





such aspects of British Jife as educa 


religion, the arts, science, the 
Well-chosen 


folding maps 


tion, 
press, etc. photographs 
add to its 


K.M.G 


and clear 
interest 


AND ~~ DISCI- 
HYGIENE 
Wittenberg 
York, 1959 


4 DOLESCENCE 
PLINE 4 MENTAL 
PRIMER, by Rudolph M 
Association Press, Neu 
318 pp., $4.95.) 

[he introduction to this book 
who live and 
Basically it 
questions 


states 
written “for all 
with young people 
is trying to answer three 
1) What really is the challenge of 
adolescence?; (2) What are we 


to help develop discipline?; and (3) 


it was 


work 


doing 


wavs to use our unde 
skillful job? 


owl 


Can we find 
standing to do a more 
Dr. Wittenberg 
questions in everyday 
pattern of 
material. 


answers his 
language 
theoretical and 


sine 
1 varied 
He stresses the 
“discipline”: learn 
emphasizing the 


inecdotal 
double 
ing and 


meaning of 
punishing, 
necessary for teen 


discipline 
idult 


they 


inner 


agers before reach normal 
hood 

Anyone interested in young people 
will find this book valuable 


teen-agers 


as resource 


Even themselves 
may find explanations of why 
feel and act as they do. Teachers will 
find the chapter “About Discipline in 
the Classroom” particularly helpful and 


material 
the 


provocative 
lonA MONTGOMERY 
Camp Dick Robinson School 
Lancaster, Ky 


THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES \ 
CONSTRUCTIVE ANALYSIS OF 
FILMS AND TELEVISION, by Wil 
liam F. Lynch, S.J. (Sheed and Ward 
New York, 1959, 159 pp., $3.50 

ither William Lynch, a Jesuit from 
Georgetown Univ.., goads everyone as 
sociated with popular culture 
his responsibilities 


and who 
is notr—to examme 
to the 
his station, must help create 
influence of 


mass media. Each, according to 
a climate 


of reflection on the films 

ind television. 

Father Lynch examines 
effects of 

stereotype on the 


For his part 
the debilitating 
tality, fantasy, and 
media and thei 
old chestnuts such as producers’ 


sentuimen 
viewers. He cracks 
sor 
claims to 
like” with the 
really like what they are 
people have a wish to be 
like in 
freedom. To censors and moralists, on 
the other hand, Father Lynch makes 
the pointed observation that they must 
not take the that 


“giving the people what they 
retort that they do not 
given, but the 
told what to 
Hight from 


their irresponsible 


position they are 


against divorce but have nothing to say | 


against sentimentally romantic croon- 


ing. -Mary Hazarp 


For High School English Teachers 
A Revolutionary 


New Teaching Aid 
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“THE 
ANATOMY 
OF 








LANGUAGE” 


A seven-record longplay 

3311/3 rpm album de- 

signed for college entrance 
preparation in English. 


Narrated and written by Morris Schrei 
ber 1 New York City high school prin 
cipal, the album’s fourteen sides cover 

vocabulary sentence comople- 
tior discussion of ‘“‘word families’ 

word relationships writing ef 
fective composition mastering read 
ing comprehension 


In Scholastic Teacher's review, Joseph 
Mersand, the past president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
describes the album as “organized in 
an interesting and logical manner (with) 
effective motivational introductions by 
an experienced teacher.” 

Dr. Mersand suggests these major uses 
for The Anatomy of Language’’: for 
personal self study by juniors and 
seniors for review purposes in the 
language arts for any student or 
sroup interested in educationally valid 


introduction to the English language. 


The Anatomy of Language” is sup 
ported by a 104-page book-manual 
which contains the recorded material 
and supplementary exercises. For com 
plete details and educational discount 
write today 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 


Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


CORP. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 








New Materials 








1959-60 TOOLS FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH—This 15-page booklet con- 
tains a comprehensive list of free and 
inexpensive materials for the English 
teacher. It is available free from the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, III. 


WORLD HISTORY BOOK LIST 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS-—This bulletin 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies serves as a guide to supplemen- 
tary reading. Prepared by the World 
History Bibliography Committee of 
NCSS, it provides a range of titles tor 
both slow and mature readers, arranged 
both by title and author and by subject. 
Available for $1.25 from NCSS, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MATERIALS ON TURKEY-A color- 
ful calendar is one of many items avail- 
able without charge from the Turkish 
Information Office. Others include pam- 


phlets ranging from Turks in Retrospect 
to Turkish Recipes to Turkish Travel- 
ogue, or dealing with Turkish literature, 
women, government, education, and 
music. Write: Turkish Information Of- 
fice, 444 East 52nd St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 


MILITARY GUIDANCE PUBLICA- 
TIONS—Among the materials available 
in this area are Military Guidance in 
Secondary Schools, a recently updated 
manual which provides many practical 
suggestions concerning the organization 
of a high school military guidance pro- 
gram, and Army Occupations for You, 
a comprehensive reference handbook 
explaining hundreds of Army job train- 
ing opportunities, designed for teachers 
and guidance counselors. Write: The 
Adjutant General, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D. C., Attn: 
AGSN. 











EDUCATION FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING-—This 
116-page booklet published by UN- 
ESCO suggests classroom practices and 
teaching materials to foster interna- 
tional understanding and explains how 
to fit them into the curriculum. Contents 
are drawn from schools in different 
parts of the world and based on reports 
prepared by classroom teachers. Book- 
let is $1.50 from Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, N.Y.C. 27. 


FRANCE AND HER PEOPLE—An 
illustrated booklet describing how the 
French earn a living (farming, wine 
growing, fashion, industry), the crea- 
tive arts, and France today. Also in- 
cluded is a chapter on France's 2,000 
years of history. Single copies may be 
obtained from the French Press and 
Information Service, 972 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y... 21. 








THE ANATOMY OF LANGUAGE. 
Folkways Records and Service Corp., 
117 W. 46th St., New York; seven 12” 
LP 33 1/3 rpm; including accompany- 
ing book, $52.50; 25 per cent discount 
to teachers and pupils.) 


This album, written and narrated by 
Morris Schreiber, a principal in the New 
York City schools, is subtitled “For col- 
lege entrance preparation in English 
and for general cultural improvement.” 
Eleven of the sides are devoted to vo- 
cabulary and sentence completion, one 
is concerned with word relationships 
(analogies), another deals with writing 
an effective composition, and the last 
suggests some techniques in reading 
comprehension. A 104-page book ac- 
companying the records contains not 
only the material covered but supple- 
mentary exercises, 

Mr. Schreiber has organized each of 
the topics in an interesting and logical 
manner. Effective motivational introduc- 
tions arrest the attention of the listener. 
Various kinds of exercises—multiple 
choice, fill-in, matching—frequently are 
incorporated into each topic. 

I can see several obvious types of 
utilization of this album: Personal self- 
study and improvement by juniors and 


seniors in high schools and adults who 
do not have a formal background of 
language skills; in groups where a well- 
trained teacher is lacking; and for re- 
view purposes in regular classrooms. 
—JosEPH MERSAND 


VOICES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. (Edited and narrated 
by Howard H. Peckham; Clements 
Library, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
one 12” 33 1/3 rpm, $4.) 


Here is a good opportunity for 12th- 
year American history students to make 


rewarding contact with source mate- 
rials. The voices are the voices of Ameri- 
can and British students at the Univ. of 
Michigan, but the lines they emote are 
the lines of revolutionary figures who 
held the stage from 1775 to 1783. 

The editor has made a skillful selec- 
tion from letters, diaries, and even gen- 
eral orders of commanders, to carry for- 
ward the story of the Revolution, from 
General Gage’s decision to destroy rebel 
military stores at Concord to Franklin’s 
finger waving at a Parliament reluctant 
to accept the final peace treaty. The 
range in between includes General 
Green’s touching letter to his wife and 
Washington’s general order following 
Arnold’s treason at West Point. The stu- 
dent voices are distinctive and, although 
there are some 20 of them, there is no 
confusion. The dramatic readings are 
linked by a firm thread of background 
commentary. 


One suggestion: Playing time is too 
long. It should have been cut from 
45 minutes to 30 minutes to allow for 
and classroom discus- 


clerical details 


sion. 
—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! (Colum- 
bia Records, 799 7th Ave., New York, 
one 12” 33 1/3 rpm.) 


Hal Holbrook, who had critics and 
audiences bravo-ing his one-man “Mark 
Twain Tonight!” show off-Broadway last 
year, recreates highlights from the show 
in this album. The result is genuine 
Mark Twain: hilarious, pointed, and 
salty. Certainly the highlight for school 
listening is “Huck Battles His Con- 
science,” a selection from Huckleberry 
Finn, in which the 34-year-old Holbrook 
impersonates the 70-year-old Mark 
Twain impersonating young Huck, 
Huck’s pa, and Tom, the runaway slave 

quite an assignment, but deftly ex- 
ecuted. 

Also included are the selections: “On 
Smoking,” “Journalism on Horseback,” 
“My Encounter with an Interviewer,” 
and “How to Be Seventy.” 

You will want to preview selections 
for classroom use, for in many, “Twain” 
chortles about his vices and his irrev- 
erence. But you'll enjoy it all for home 
listening—especially if you saw Holbrook 
in New York or on his cross-country 


tour, G. B. 
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PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Member National Assoc. of Teacher's Agencies 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. ¥ 
Established 1898 

discriminating and personal 
teachers on all levels 
public and private 
colleges 


Offers 
service to 
for positions in 

schools and 
s-G7355 


Suite 1250 LOngacre 


PROGRAM se€ 

Send me FREE the guidebook 
Russia 29 full-color prints and 
giant Wall Map of the World, and enroll 
me in the Around the World Progran 
After examining this package, I will decide 
whether or not I wish to continue If 


AROUND THE WORLD 


back page) 
album on 


Teacher’s Name 
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City 








University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


28th Summer—June 20 to Sept. 10 
In the heart of the Canadian Rockies 
Courses in: Music, Painting, Drama 
Handicrafts, Ballet, Writing, Photog- 
raphy, Modern Languages 

For Calendar, write: Director, Banff 
School of Fine Arts, Banff, Canada 








plus 


will let you know. If I do continue 
ll send me a new album 
set of color prints each month for 
shipping. I am not obligated to t 


number of albums and am free 
at any time 


Zone State 


(Mail this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y.) 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


1. ASSOCIATION FILMS, p. 19-7 
Please send the following free-loan 
for our use on the dates 
nomic Films: (a) ‘Trouble in Paradise 
Ist 2nd b Big Change in 
World Markets’: Ist 2nd 
CAREER GUIDANCE: (c 
cision’: Ist 2nd d CPA 
Ist 2nd € Road to Better 
living’: Ist . 2nd CONTEM 
PORARY HISTORY: (f Unseen Journey 
Ist 7 2nd The Significant 
Yeors”’: Ist 2nd 

2. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 30-T 
Calendar of events 

3. BASIC BOOKS, p. 24-T 

Free guide, ‘Buying Science Teaching Aids 
4. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS, p. 18-T 
Vacation planning literature 

5. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, p. 2-T 

Canadian vacation kit 

6. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 27-T 
Catalogue 

7. EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 26-T 
Registration forms 

8. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 27-T 

Details and examples of student ex 

9. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 28-T 
Information on ‘‘The Anatomy of Language” 
record album 

10. FOUR WINDS CRUISES, p. 24-T 
Information on Around the World Tour 
11. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 19-T 

Reprints of safe driving ad 

12. JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, p. 3-T 
Complete information on 
Program 

13. INDIANA UNIVERSITY, p. 26-T 
Detailed information on Decision films 
14. LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL, p. 28-T 
Tour folder 

15. MAUPINTOUR, p. 28-T 

Data on . Middle East 

tours 


films 


indicated: Eco 


Summer of De 


Communication 


Please Print 

Name 

School 
a 


City 
This coupon valid for two months 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.¥.C 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


16. MUTUAL AIDS, p. 22-T 

Samples of cut-out letters 

17. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 9-T 
list of teaching aids 

coreers 

18. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 28-T 

Catalogue 

19 NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO 

Information on free film, “‘More Milk for 

Danny See Nov. 18 Teacher, p. 8-T 

20. NOBLE AND NOBLE PUBLISHERS 

p 


aata on 


Descriptive catalogue ST 

21. NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF CONSER- 

VATION AND DEVELOPMENT, p. 12-T 

Booklet, ‘Historic North Carolina 

22. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, 

Booklet Adventures in Education See 

Jan. 6 Teacher, p 

23. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 22-T 

Tour booklets Pacific 
Middle East World 

24. PERFECTION FORM COMPANY, p. 7-T 

Catalogue of English Tests 

25. PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 30-T 

Registration forms 

26. PROVINCE OF MANITOBA, p. 6-T 

Travel information 

27. SPIN-A-TEST, p. 27-T 

Booklet or raising class achievement levels 

28. STERLING MOVIES, USA, p. 24-T 

Please send the following free-loan films 

for ovr use on the dates indicated a 

Tommy Gets the Keys’: Ist 2nd 

b | am a Doctor Ist 2nd 

29. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 27-T 

Catalogue ST 

30. UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, p. 27-T 

Summer School bulletin 

31. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, p. 23-T 

Summer School bulletin 

32. WHEELWRIGHT TOURS, p. 22-T 

Festival folder 

33. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Complete information on 1960 World Book 

See Jan. 6 Teacher, p. 24-T 
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We are frequently asked how we 
learn to understand our youthful read- 
ers. How do our editors keep posted 
on current teen-age thinking? One im- 
portant part of the answer lies in the 
Institute of Student Opinion, which we 
have conducted for the past 17 years. 

Later this month, Senior Scholastic 
and World Week will carry reports on 
recent I.$.0. survey. So | 
thought might be interested in 
knowing how we go about conducting 


our most 
you 


our polls, how schools are chosen, how 
many students take part, and how 
1.8.0. is related to Scholastic Maga- 
zines 

At the beginning of each school year, 
we write to a scientifically selected list 
of schools inviting them to take part 
in the Institute of Student Opinion poll 
for the current year. (In this selection, 
we have the guidance of Dr. Harry 
Deane Wolfe, Professor of Marketing, 
Univ. of School of Com 
merce, who is our technical consultant 
in planning and conducting 1.8.0. sm 


Wisconsin 


veys. ) 

Those who take part get a set of in- 
structions explaining how the poll 
be conducted, to take a 
approximately how 


should how 


random sample, 
many students in how many grades 
should be selected, etc. We point out 
the importance of assuring anonymity. 

The faculty member responsible for 
handling the poll tallies his own school 
results and sends them to Scholastic, 
where the national results are tabulated. 
In this year’s poll, more than 10,000 
students from every area of the coun- 
trv—including Alaska and Hawaii— 
took part. 

What do we ask in our polls? Many 
About teen-age reading. About 
studying. About We 
ask questions pertaining to current af- 
too. About presidential candi 
dates. About the United Nations. 

Why do we do it? We do it because 


audience 


things. 
“going steady.” 


fairs, 


it enables us to know ow 
better. It helps us to interpret young 
peoples’ views and interests to the adult 
public. And it gratifies us to confirm 
our belief in the maturity 


and thoughtfulness of teen-age Ameri 


Increasing 


cans. 
If you would like to receive the re 
sults of the current poll, I'll be happy 


to send 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


you a copy. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Feb. 3, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark 
Hall of Fame: “The Tempest,” starring 
Maurice Evans, Richard Burton, Rodd 
McDowall, Tom Poston, Liam Redmond, 
and Lee Remick. (See Tele _ Jan. 
20 “Scholastic Teacher,” p. é 

10:00 p.m. (CBS- TV) alumnae Cir- 
cle Theatre: “Ghost Bomber: Lady Be 
Good.” Drama about the mysterious 
deserted American World War II 
bomber found in the Libyan desert. 

Fri., Feb. 5, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Art 
Carney Show: “Three in One.” Carney 
stars in three one-acts, by Noel Coward, 
O’Casey, and O'Neill. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: “The Last Flight” by Richard 
Matheson, starring Kenneth Haigh and 
Alexander Scourby. 

Sun., Feb. 7, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Breck 
Sunday Showcase: Tony Webster’s com- 
edy, “After Hours,” starring Christopher 
Plummer and Sally Ann Howes. 

Mon., Feb. 8, 8:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV in 
New York area) The Play of the Week: 
Federico Garcia Lorca’s “The House 
of Bernarda Alba,” the first production 
in this unique TV experiment under a 
commercial sponsor. This program pre- 
sents a different play each week on a 
daily basis, drawing on stars and direc- 
tors of the legitimate stage. Overwhelm- 
ing public response in the form of 

28,000 letters, inspired by its imminent 
collapse, recently brought the program 
its first commercial sponsor, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey—and on an intelligent 
“hands-off” policy, with limited com- 
mercials. The dramas are taped; pop- 
ular demand might influence your local 
station to carry the series. Past pro- 
ductions include “The Cherry Orchard” 
(with Helen Hayes), Turgenev’s “A 
Month in the Country,” Anouilh’s “The 
Waltz of the Toreadors,” and “Medea” 
(with Judith Anderson). 

Tues., Feb. 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: John Gay's “To the Sound 
of Trumpets,” starring Stephen Boyd, 
Dolores Hart, Dame Judith Anderson, 
Boris Karloff, and Robert Coote. 

Fri., Feb. 12, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Man- 
hattan (Premiere): “The Girl at the 
Wainright Hotel,” the first of six plays 
in a new dramatic series about people 
who live in New York. This premiere 
is by Albert Meglin, a teacher of English 
in a New York evening high school. 

Sun., Feb. 14, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rexall 
Show: “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
starring David Wayne as Mr. Scratch 
(the Devil), and Edward G. Robinson 
as Daniel Webster. Phil Reisman, Jr. 
has adapted for television the popular 
Stephen Vincent Benet short story about 
the unfortunate New Hampshire farmer 
who bargains his soul for seven years 
of well-being. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. 
Read or review the original Benet short 
story before the telecast. What other 
works of art, music, and literature use 
the theme of a bargain with the devil? 
2. Note all of the expository, narrative, 
and descriptive passages in the story. 
How do these complicate the adapter’s 


Wed., 


job? 3. List the main additions and 
deletions for TV. Were these additions 
in the spirit of Benet’s story? 4. 
Review the story, listing some of Benet’s 
colorful metaphors. Recall some of the 
imaginative language from the telecast. 
Has Reisman’s language the charm of 
Benet’s? 5. How did Reisman alter the 


Maurice Evans stars in “The Tempest” 
February 3, at 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


trial scene? Criticize his added jurors 
and his variation on Benet’s defense. 

Thurs., Feb. 18, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: Edith Whar- 
ton’s “Ethan Frome.” Study questions 
next week. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Feb. 3, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) werry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Among the 
uests, Birgit Nilsson, new star of the 
etropolitan Opera. 
Thurs., Feb. 4, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) A 
Bouquet from Maurice Chevalier. 
Sat., Feb. 6, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Mahler Festival, Part II. 
Sun., Feb. 7, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Poet’s Eye.” A 
panel investigates the mystery of poetic 
creation. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New York Phil- 
harmonic: First Young People’s Con- 
cert, with Leonard Bernstein. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check your local station for time and 
schedule.) Invitation te Learning: “The 
Tragic Sense of Life.” Dowden’s Life 


of Shelley. 
11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
“Il Filosofo di Campagna” (“The Coun- 
try Philosopher”): American premiere 
of an eighteenth-century opera bouffe. 
Mon., Feb. 8, (WBC, check your local 
Westinghouse station for time and sched- 
ule in your area) Reading Out Loud: 
Richard Boone, reading Bret Harte’s 
“Christmas Comes to Simpson's Bar.” 


31-T 


New weekly series, prepared in con- 
junction with the American Library As- 
sociation, to improve reading habits. 

Wed., Feb. 10, 10: p.m. (CBS-TV) United 
States Steel Hour: “The American Cow- 
boy.” First in a series of Max Liebman 
specials. Edie Adams, Carol Burnett, 
Wally Cox, and Hans Conreid present 
a comic portrait of the cowboy. 

Fri., Feb. 12, 8:30 p.m. (NBC- V) Bell 
Tele hone Hour: Lincoln's Birthday 
Celebration. Nanette Fabray in a mu- 
sical history of women in the past 75 
years; Julie Andrews and Ear! Wright- 
son in musical comedy favorites: Car] 
Sandburg reading Lincolniana; Victoria 
de los Angeles and Brian Sullivan, Met- 
ropolitan Opera singers, in the finale 
from “La Boheme.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Feb. 6, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide 60: “Freedom Is Sweet and Bitter.” 
Chet Huntley analyzes the African drive 
for independence as manifested in the 
new nation of Ghana. The program ex- 
amines the contrast between Prime 
Minister Nkrumah’s program for mod- 
ernization and industrialization on the 
one hand, and the persistence of witch- 
craft and native ways on the other. 
Both Nkrumah and the leader of the 
opposition United Party appear on the 
1960, (pp (“Senior Scholastic,” Jan. 20, 
1960, 12-15, carries special story 
on A a ) 

Sun., Feb. 7, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New 
York area; check your state education 
association or state teachers association 
for local schedule.) The School Story: 
“Skippy and the Three R’s.” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Dust Bowl,” a documen- 
tary story of the dust bowl. 

Thurs., Feb. 11, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Project 20: “Meet Mr. Lincoln,” a doc- 
umentary of the life and times of 
Abraham Lincoln based on contempo- 

rary B hotographs, newspapers, and liet- 

ters. Richard Hanser’s script is almost 
wholly in Lincoln's words; Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett’s score features songs and 
marches of the period. A book based on 
the telecast, Meet Mr. Lincoln (Ridge 

Press, Feb. 1), is in both paperback 

and hard cover. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 6, 11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV carried 
eight days later on a delayed basis in 
New York.) Mr. Wizard: “Amplifiers.” 

Mon., Feb. 8 (Educational television sta- 
tions in many parts of the country; 
check your local educational station for 
time and schedule.) What’s New: Daily 
series based on the interests of the 7-12 
year-old child. Sample program may 
include segments about animals, Jap- 
anese brush painting, playing of dra- 
matic roles, athletic coaching. Other 
stations may carry Around the Corner, 
series of programs with Josie Carey 
and her puppet friends who investigate 
everyday applications of science. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Feb. 3, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Cen- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today's les- 
son: Simple Monatomic Ions. Feb. 4: 
Relative Reactivities of Some hter 
Elements. Feb. 5: A Typical Fantiy of 
Elements: Group IA. Feb. 8: An Intro- 
duction to Oxidation-Reduction Reac- 
tions. Feb. 9: The Alkaline Earth sr" 
als. Feb. 10: A Comparison of Grou 
and IIA. Feb. 11: Insoluble Ionic = 
pounds; Precipitation. Feb. 12: Satu- 
rated Salt Solutions; Equilibrium. 

Sat., Feb. 6, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Japan: The Peo- 

le.” Shirley Yamaguchi shows t — 
omes, “a> and fe ret of an. 

Sun., Feb. . ~ re BS-TV) Cen- 
quest: waves of the Focus, ” about 
radio pele to and from outer space. 
(See Teleguide, page 13-T.) 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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As a sample of a new teaching aid 
THE AMERICAN wy GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you to accept this 
exciting ‘‘tour’’ of RUSSIA... . plus a FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
.--@ Combined $3.00 Value Yours FREE! 


T LAST... you and your students can teachers with this new kind of teaching aid 
“tour” behind the Iron Curtain without and classroom project 
restrictions, without passports and ab How You “Visit” a 
solutely FREE! Different Land Each Month 





é so Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 
Without stirring from your classroom you Each month you receive a set of full-color T 4 If h thi ; 

will go where you like when you like. You photographs (like those shown here) and an © scqusine yoursell with ehis excising 

will wander through the underground pas 1 1 e-book allt project, accept the Russia “tour’’ described here 
r ; ee “Pina - informative illustrated guide-book album There is no obligation whatever — this is simply 

sages of Moscow » +. See the Kremlin, center with space for mounting the prints. By means a demonstration offer. If, however, you are de- 

of world Communism . . . spend a weekend of these prints and albums, prepared under lighted with this trial package and do wish to 

in Leningrad, so European in architecture and the guidance of American Geographical So continue on your “trip around the world,” you 


spirit . . . and shop in GUM, the Russian ciety experts, you and your students “‘visit” a pay only $1 for each monthly tour thereafter. 
: You may drop out at any time. Mail the coupon 


Macy’s. You'll also thrill to the world-famous different co very 

“te ifferent country every month. NOW. AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Bolshoi Ballet . . . stop at the subway stations, Y rae 

aa = ey ‘ “es u go sightseeing in strange cities. In quaint Around the World Program, Dept. $T-2, Gar- 
eac pony a miniature museum . sit IM Class little villages you observe native costumes, cus den City, N. Y. (Same offer in Canada. Address 
with 25,000 students at Moscow University s and crafts. An expert on the region spins 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. Offer good only in 
Your students will get to know more about stories of great battles, national heroes, ancient U.S.A. and Canada. ) 


Russia than some people who actually go there legends. You learn the 
history of the land, the Pee SS eS SSS SSeS SS S—— ————} 


in person! 
we aite — ss reople, and the culture = —S=s=s 
THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO- Of every country you ==) THIS COUPON WORTH $3.00 F==5 
CIETY makes this generous offer to acquaint _ visit i, AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the World aa 
el aeeeeeeantl , Dept. $T-2, Garden City, New York 
; ; Please send > at one FREE y troductory ok con- 
An Invaluable Teaching Aid \\\y sisting of (1) the informative ; guidebook album’ on Russia, (2 ) twenty. 
nine beautiful full-color reproductions to mount in the album, and 


and Student Hobby (3) the giant 3',2 ft. wide full-color Map of the World 
After examining this package, I will decide whether or not I wish 


Already in use in thousands of in which to mount pictures, plus in- ** to continue. If not, I will simply let you know. If I do continue, you 

" i ow formative text will send me a new “‘Around the World’’ album complete with a set 0} 

homes and schools, this new pro 4 color prints each month for only $1 plus shipping. I am not obligated 

gram brings teachers a treasury of © Giant MAP OF THE WORLD ] to take any minimum number of albums and I am free to resign at 

up-to-the-minute supplemental in color. Opens to 314 feet wide! = 

materials for student self-help Retail value $2.00 * Teacher 

and classroom projects. If you con- : 

Here’s What You Get tinue, you will : feo ' Address ; hale : 

FRE receive free a = rey, i] (Home or School) 


(A $3.00 VALUE) a: li- . ‘ ° . Zone State as. uieos 
rary Case, large Same Offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 


o 29 breathtaking FULL-COLOR enough to hold : . (Offer r good | only in U.S.A. and Canada) 
prints of Russia's sights. a number of : : Bo oe oe ss: =: 








(please print) 
























































